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FAMILIAR GROUND: THE BREAKDOWN OF DE- 
MOCRACY IN CAMBODIA AND _  IMPLICA- 
TIONS FOR U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 16, 1997 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ASIA AND THE PACIFIC, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, 
Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2 p.m. in room 
2200, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Doug Bereuter (chair- 
man of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. BEREUTER. The Subcommittee will come to order. Those of 
you who are able to get into the room, please quietly take a seat 
as soon as possible. I regret that we do not have the opportunity 
for a larger hearing room today because I know the importance of 
this session. 

The Subcommittee has just completed a closed briefing with the 
Intelligence Committee on the subject of Cambodia and occurrences 
there. I appreciate the interest and attendance of Members of the 
Subcommittee at that briefing. 

The Subcommittee today meets in open session to assess the cur- 
rent crisis in Cambodia and to consider what steps the United 
States and other nations might take next to address this situation. 

Any person who has followed even the headlines understands 
Cambodia is once again in the midst of a violent political convul- 
sion. The title of this hearing is “Familiar Ground: The Breakdown 
of Democracy in Cambodia and Implications for U.S. Foreign Pol- 
icy.” It is, unfortunately, altogether too-familiar ground for the 
Cambodian people. The 4-year-old experiment with democracy is in 
dire straits, and a tyrant has seized power through the force of 
arms, intimidation, terror and summary executions. Hun Sen is ap- 
parently becoming very comfortable as a sole ruler of long-suffering 
Cambodia. I believe that it ought to be the intention of the Sub- 
committee and this House to exert pressure to make sure that Hun 
Sen is decidedly uncomfortable. I hope the Administration will also 
be aggressive in pursuing this objective. 

Few people have experienced as much pain, suffering and terror 
as the people of Cambodia over the last 30 years. A casualty of war 
in Indochina, Cambodia then was bled white under the nearly gen- 
ocidal regime of Pol Pot and the Khmer Rouge, who put well over 
one million fellow Cambodians—perhaps one-quarter of the entire 
population—to death. That horror was replaced by a Communist 
repression controlled from Hanoi and fronted by the leader of the 
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current coup d’etat, Hun Sen, a former member of the Khmer 
Rouge himself. 

ter Vietnam withdrew its troops from Cambodia in 1989, pro- 
tracted and difficult negotiations led to the Paris peace accords of 
1991, a blueprint for disarming the warring parties in Cambodia 
and the establishment of what was hoped to be the country’s first 
representative democracy. After 2 years and a more than $2 billion 
U.N. peacekeeping and pacification effort, Cambodia held its first 
democratic election in which nearly 90 percent of the populace ex- 
ercise their right to choose their own leaders for the first time. The 
Cambodian people roundly rejected Hun Sen and the formerly 
Communist Cambodia People’s Party, electing instead Prince 
Ranariddh and the United National Front for an Independent, 
Neutral, Peaceful and Cooperative Cambodia. That is the title of it. 
We call it FUNCINPEC. 

However, Hun Sen, unaccustomed to abiding by the true wishes 
of the people, threatened renewed civil war if he and his cronies 
were not given an unearned equal share in the new government. 
In the interest of peace, and. under international pressure, Prince 
Ranariddh formed a coalition government wherein he became the 
first Prime Minister, and Hun Sen the second Prime Minister. 

Despite all this conflict, there were initial signs that Cambodia 
was beginning to climb out of the pit. Cambodia’s economy had 
demonstrated signs of progress. Overall rates of growth had in- 
creased, agricultural production had grown, and there were even 
signs of foreign investment. The Khmer Rouge, which refused to 
participate in the elections but were unable to stop them, turned 
on itself and seemed a largely spent force by the beginning of this 
year. Recently, it even seemed for a time that Pol Pot himself, now 
apparently a prisoner by his own dwindling followers, might be 
brought to justice. ‘ 

However, Cambodia has remained a polity rife with corruption, 
where the rule of law was, at best, inconsistently applied, and only 
when convenient to one or the other faction. There is clear evidence 
that both Prince Ranariddh and the former Communist Hun Sen 
engaged in political gamesmanship and intimidation of political 
dissent and free soaath, toleration—if not encouragement—of con- 
tinuing human rights abuses, corruption at all levels, and collusion 
with Khmer Rouge war criminals. As one anonymous U.S. official 
was quoted, referring to both leaders, “There are no angels in Cam- 
bodia.” Many who showed the promise in establishing effective, cor- 
ruption-free government, particularly Sam Rainsy, were chased out 
of the government, intimidated, subjected to deadly attack, and in 
one case, forced into exile. 

In House Resolution 345 introduced by this Member and passed 
by the House on March 26, 1996, last year, the House of Represent- 
atives recorded its concern that, given these developments, and de- 
spite more than $3 billion in assistance in peacekeeping and na- 
tional reconstruction, Cambodia was, “sliding back in the pattern 
of violence and repression”. This was, unfortunately, an accurate 
prediction in our resolution, which the House passed. 

It was clear earlier this year that the situation in Cambodia had 
become explosive—in one case, literally so. On March 30th, an op- 
position rally was attacked with grenades, killing 19 and injuring 
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over 100 people, including one of our witnesses here today, Ron 
Abney. This House and the Senate both condemned this attack in 
the strongest possible terms through legislative resolutions, includ- 
ing one drafted by this Member and staff and introduced by Rep- 
resentative Steve Horn. No responsibility has been claimed and no 
one brought to justice for this attack, but there is at least stron 
circumstantial evidence that it was carried out by forces loyal an 
answering to the CCP and Hun Sen. 

The too-brief experiment in democracy may have suffered a mor- 
tal blow when Hun Sen and the CCP launched what must be un- 
derstood as a coup d’etat. First Prime Minister Ranariddh, who had 
already fled the country, was deposed; Interior Minister and sev- 
eral generals have been summarily executed while in custody; hun- 
dreds have been detained, and opposition and FUNCINPEC offi- 
cials are being hunted down; and CCP forces have engaged in wide- 
spread He and terror in the capitol city. Reports of fighting in 
the countryside continue to come in. 

Our interest here today is to call in the strongest possible terms 
for the restoration and expansion of the rule of law and democratic 
process. How best to move in that direction will be one of the many 
issues that we will be addressing here today. 

I note that Japan, Germany, and Australia have cut off aid to 
Cambodia, which depends on foreign assistance for fully 50 percent 
of its budget. The Clinton Administration has suspended its assist- 
ance for 30 days, while declining to label Hun Sen’s actions thus 
far as a coup in order to avoid, I gather, triggering section 508 of 
the Foreign Affairs Appropriations Act for Fiscal Year 1997 that 
would cut off all U.S. assistance to Cambodia until, “a democrat- 
ically elected government has taken office”. This question of defini- 
tion is one of the issues we will examine today. 

I also note that the Association of Southeast Asian Nations, 
ASEAN, has suspended its consideration of admission of Cambodia 
as a full member to its organization. I personally welcome these ac- 
tions and hope that other nations, as well as the Clinton Adminis- 
tration, will take determined steps to condemn and reject this coup 
against democracy by Hun Sen and his fellow thugs. 

I wish to welcome our witnesses today to what, nevertheless, will 
be a very sobering hearing. Our first witness today, representing 
the Administration, will be the Honorable Aurelia Brazeal, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for East Asia and Pacific Affairs. 

Welcome, Ambassador. 

Ms. BRAZEAL. Thank you. 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman I will have to be running in and out of this hear- 
ing because there is a markup in another subcommittee of our com- 
mittee, of our Full Committee. And, in fact, the work that I am 
doing will relate directly to this issue. And I would ask permission 
of the Chairman if I could have a very short period of time for an 
opening statement just so I could make sure that is on the record 
if I have to run out. 

Mr. BEREUTER. I wasn’t quite complete, but I will turn to the 
gentleman from California, Mr. Berman, first, then I will turn to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BERMAN. You need to go first? 
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Mr. BEREUTER. I think you are the only other Majority Member 
here, so hold on just a second. 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. All right. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Our second panel will begin with Mr. Ronald 
Abney of the International Republican Institute. Mr. Abney was 
evacuated out of Cambodia last week and was injured in the gre- 
nade attack in March that I referred to earlier. 

Mr. Abney, the Subcommittee welcomes you, and we look for- 
ward to your firsthand observation of the situation in Cambodia. 

Our next witness is, on the second panel, Dr. Marvin Ott from 
the National Defense University. Dr. Ott is a professor of National 
Security Policy at the National War College, a former Deputy Staff 
Director of the Senate Select Committee on Intelligence, and chair- 
person for Southeast Asia for the Foreign Service Institute. He has 
lived and traveled widely in Asia and is the author of over 70 arti- 
cles and op-eds on Asian and other topics. We look forward to his 
testimony. 

We will then hear from Mr. Sichan Siv, currently financial advi- 
sor for Prudential Securities and former Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for South Asian Affairs and Deputy Assistant to 
President Bush for Public Liaison. Mr. Siv was senior advisor to 
the U.S. delegation to the negotiations of the 1991 Paris Con- 
ference on Cambodia that produced the peace accords. Mr. Siv es- 
caped to Thailand from Cambodia in February 1976 after having 
been in Khmer Rouge forced labor camps and twice marked for 
death by that regime. The Subcommittee welcomes him. 

Thank you all for coming today. I know we will all benefit greatly 
from your insights and advice. Your entire statements will be made 
a part of the record, but I would ask that you summarize your com- 
ments in approximately 10 minutes. This will likely be a well-at- 
tended hearing by Members; therefore, we need the time for asking 
questions. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Before we begin with the testimony, we will 
begin the opening statement by the gentleman from California, the 
Ranking Minority Member, Mr. Berman. 

Mr. BERMAN. Did you need to go first, or do you want me to? 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. No, you go right ahead. If I could follow up, 
that would be fine. 

Mr. BERMAN. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. You 
have discussed the issue of section 508, and I don’t know a better 
term for what has happened in Cambodia than it is a coup. And 
I think the Administration should give serious consideration to sus- 
pending all American assistance until that democratically elected 
government has taken office. 

I think it is important for us to consult with the front line 
ASEAN States, particularly Thailand, Vietnam, and Malaysia, 
about an appropriate approach to Hun Sen to convince him and 
other political leaders in the CPP of the necessity of restoring 
democratic practices as soon as possible. I think it is particularly 
important that Vietnam do what it can to convince Hun Sen to re- 
lease political prisoners and restore the political coalition. The sus- 
picion that Vietnam knew in advance and condoned Hun Sen’s 
military action needs to be dispelled by Vietnam, or it will impede 
the improvement of our relations with Vietnam. 
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At the same time I think we should encourage the U.N. Sec- 
retary General to visit Cambodia, and use his good office to nego- 
tiate a political reconciliation. In this regard, it is important that 
the United Nations strengthen its human rights office in Phnom 
Penh. There needs to be a full accounting of the murders and dis- 
appearances of those taken place, and those responsible need to be 
brought to justice. Given Cambodia’s tragic history, the brutal mur- 
ders open wide the chasm of fear that once engulfed that country. 
We must do everything we can to prevent a return to more vio- 
ence. 

I think it is also very important that both CPP and FUNCINPEC 
halt their efforts to incorporate or form alliances with elements of 
the Khmer Rouge. It appears that secret deals being made between 
both parties with brutal factions and the Khmer Rouge helped to 
trigger this conflict. I think it is important to remind both parties 
that there remains in America a law, a prohibition against any 
American assistance being provided if it promotes, sustains or aug- 
ments directly or indirectly a capacity of the Khmer Rouge or any 
of its members to conduct military or paramilitary operations in 
Cambodia or elsewhere in China. 

I look forward to your testimony and to the witnesses on the 
schedule, Mr. Chairman, and yield back my time. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Thank you, Mr. Berman, for your comments. I 
certainly do agree with you about what Vietnam needs to do to con- 
tinue to improve Vietnamese-American relations. 

Mr. BEREUTER. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Califor- 
nia, Mr. Rohrabacher, for an opening statement. 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and I 
apologize for having to go back and forth, but this markup does 
fully relate to what we are talking about today. 

In regard to the July 5th coup and the ongoing violence in Cam- 
bodia, I believe that it is unconscionable for the Clinton Adminis- 
tration to take—or should I say—for lacking to have taken, or for 
not to have taken a strong stand and providing the leadership in 
condemning the violent overthrow of the elected government of 
Cambodia. In other words, I don’t believe that our government, the 
Clinton Administration, has been strong enough, anywhere near 
strong enough, in its condemnation, this coup d’etat in Cambodia. 
Strong political economic and other type of action must be taken 
immediately to restore and to put pressure on the Hun Sen regime 
to restore democracy and restore the elected leaders in Cambodia 
to their rightful positions. 

The markup that I will be attending will be titled as the markup 
on the Subcommittee of International Economic Policy and Trade, 
and there I will introduce an amendment that would deny the 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation projects in countries that 
have nondemocratic governments, such as the Hun Sen regime in 
Cambodia. 

Let me make that clear. What has happened is Hun Sen and his 
group of gangsters have taken what is and should have been con- 
sidered a democratically elected government, and it has now shift- 
ed Cambodia into the camp of despotism and oppression. And as 
far as the United States goes, this should make a major difference 
in the way we treat the Government of Cambodia. And if my 
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amendment is successful, Cambodia will be relegated to the rogues 
of the world until democracy is restored in that country that has 
seen so much tragedy. 

Finally, let me say that there are numerous reports that we have 
been seeing since the grenade attack on March 30th, 1997 against 
peaceful demonstrators. And I do not believe that the reaction of 
our embassy in Phnom Penh actually met the challenge that we 
were facing by that action in the reports that we had in our hands. 
I believe that Ambassador Ken Quinn, although a fine man, has 
not done the job that his predecessor, Charles Twining, did in order 
to pressure those elements who would retrogress back into dictator- 
ship were doing. 

So let me just say I, as a Member of this committee, I am asking 
that the U.S. Drug Enforcement Agency declassify a report that 
they have recently put together in Cambodia. I am asking the U.S. 
Department of Justice to release and declassify the FBI investiga- 
tion into the March 30th grenade attack. I am asking that Ken 
Quinn, our ambassador in Phnom Penh, be immediately recalled 
from Cambodia to appear before this committee and to answer 
questions before this committee and to the American people about 
why there has been a less than forceful opposition to these horrible 
events that we have been witnessing in Cambodia. The American 
people and American policy demand and should demand nothing 
less than unequivocal support for the democratic forces inside Cam- 
bodia, and that means that we should support a democratic front 
of all of those, including former Prince Ranariddh and the others 
who are opposing Hun Sen and are now the targets of his violence. 

And one last point, and then I will move on, I am sorry for tak- 
ing so much time, Mr. Chairman, and that is iet us not forget that 
Hun Sen is not the equivalent of his democratic opposition.. Hun 
Sen is unlike Ranariddh and the other democrats who were never 
part of Pol Pot’s bloodthirsty gang that murdered millions of Cam- 
bodians. All this talk about FUNCINPEC and the Khmer Rouge 
has to be taken with a grain of salt. After all, Hun Sen was one 
of Pol Pot’s murderers also. He was one of the triggermen who 
killed many of his fellow Cambodians. We should not tolerate this 
coup d’etat. We should have been against it, and in the strongest 
possible terms, from the beginning. 

I look forward to hearing this testimony today. Thank you for in- 
dulging me with this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Rohrabacher, thank you. 

Poe: prepared statement of Mr. Rohrabacher appears in the ap- 
pendix. ] 

Mr. BEREUTER. And remind me that I should have mentioned 
that the ITT markup is proceeding on the OPIC bill. It may be nec- 
essary to recess this hearing, because yourself, myself, others per- 
haps, are also Members of that subcommittee. We will do that as 
necessary. We have a contact so that we will be informed of re- 
corded votes in that subcommittee. 

Are there other Members who would like to be heard in opening 
statement? 

Mr. Faleomavaega, the gentleman from American Samoa. 

Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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I certainly would like to offer my personal welcome to Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary Aurelia Brazeal for joining us here this afternoon 
and also indicate my personal welcome to my very dear friend who 
has been a tremendous help to me in understanding a lot more 
about the crisis in Cambodia. This is my good friend Sichan Siv, 
who will testify later this afternoon. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to commend for you calling this important 
hearing to examine the crisis in Cambodia. Your 1996 resolution 
was well taken and somewhat prophetic of the events that have 
now transpired in Cambodia. Like many of our colleagues and the 
Congress and those watching around the world, I was shocked, ap- 
palled and saddened that this now has taken place in Cambodia. 
The nation is still wracked by the scars of the Khmer Rouge’s geno- 
cidal killing of a million Cambodians and the civil war that has 
now raged for 2 decades. 

Co-Prime Minister Hun Sen’s power grab has forced Prince 
Ranariddh to leave the country and destroyed, frankly, the democ- 
racy that was brokered in the 1991 Paris Accords. The Paris Peace 
Plan backed by the United States, China, the Soviet Union, Japan, 
Vietnam, France, India, the ASEAN nations, Australia, and other 
members of the United Nations was designed to bring to an end 
decades of conflict in that country. Since the Paris agreement and 
the U.N.-supervised elections in 1993, Cambodia has enjoyed rel- 
ative tranquility and prosperity, with an economy expanding annu- 
ally at a 7 percent rate. 

During the last 6 years, the international community has in- 
vested more than $3 billion to bring about this peace and stability 
in Cambodia. The United States alone has contributed more than 
$300 million, increasing foreign assistance to Cambodia to $38.4 
million in 1997, and with an additional Administration request for 
$38.6 million for fiscal year 1998. 

With the outbreak of violence in that country where scores of 
Cambodians have been killed and murdered, with custodial execu- 
tions and torture widespread under Hun Sen’s forces, it begs the 
question whether anything has changed in the country, and wheth- 
er the international community has achieved aan by the mas- 
sive investment of time and resources in Cambodia. have to ques- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, whether the dollars of the American taxpayer 
have been wisely spent? 

Given the serious setbacks in Cambodia’s democracy, I support 
the Administration’s freeze of U.S. assistance to Cambodia and ap- 
plaud the cutoffs of aid from Germany, Australia and, hopefully, 
Japan. Japan, to my understanding, has given the largest amounts 
of foreign assistance to Cambodia. 

Likewise, the decision of the Association of Southeast Asian na- 
tions to stop Cambodia’s entry into their membership, I think was 
very appropriate. We will see how that develops, as well as the par- 
ticipation or lack of participation in these matters by Kin 
Sihanouk. The ASEAN ministers’ delegation will be meeting with 
the King in Beijing later. 

I am hopeful, Mr. Chairman, that while the international com- 
munity will help in bringing peace, ultimately, the matter will have 
to be decided by the Cambodian people themselves. I would hope 
that we learned from our tragic experience in Vietnam, which re- 
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sulted from shortsighted U.S. foreign policy. Ultimately it will be 
the will of the people of Cambodia that will determine whether de- 
mocracy will prevail in Cambodia. 

I look forward to the testimony of the witnesses also. And I 
thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity to provide an open- 
ing statement. 

r. BEREUTER. I thank you, Mr. Faleomavaega. 

ae nents statement of Mr. Faleomavaega appears in the ap- 
pendix. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Hastings, the gentleman from Florida, is rec- 
ognized for his opening statement. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and I will 
try to be brief and bring yet another dimension rather than a lot 
of specifics. 

First, let me join all of your colleagues in complimenting you for 
holding this hearing and for assembling the witnesses, who, I gath- 
er, aS we ramble on interminably, won’t get an opportunity to tes- 
tify. So I will try to be brief. 

Ieee ek am pleased to see the Deputy Assistance Secretary. 
When I first came to Congress, she was posted in Kenya. I would 
be very much interested, when this hearing is concluded and at 
some other point, in hearing her views on ongoing situations in 
Kenya today since it, too, is in the throes of difficulty at this time: 

Mr. Chairman, I am mindful, as are all of the Members, of the 
past in Cambodia and that region of the world. Additionally, I am 
relatively new to the Subcommittee on Asia, so I offer no real ex- 
pertise. I just want to bring a human dimension to this matter. 

Two weeks ago, I signed on to a trip that is being led next month 
during the recess by the chairman of the International Relations 
Committee, Ben Gilman. I was more than happy and delighted that 
the itinerary included Cambodia. That was 2 weeks ago. I was ex- 
cited for the reason that I had not been to that region of the world. 
In addition, we had hoped to, and likely will still, visit Vietnam 
and Thailand. And I was hopeful of being able to put the peace of 
Cambodia geographically in its proper setting for my mind and my 
work on this committee. I was going there, quite frankly, with open 
arms and an open heart, and certainly with an open mind. ; 

It is my belief that because of ongoing circumstances which we 
are all here assembled about, that that portion of the itinerary is 
now canceled, and Chairmen Gilman and the other Members along 
with myself who were going to visit Cambodia are, for a variety of 
reasons (not the least of which is that it would be inappropriate for 
us to go there under the circumstances and any attendant danger 
that might be ascribed thereto) advised that that part of the trip 
is off. Now, rather than an open-armed individual with an open 
heart and an open mind, I come to this hearing suspicious, con- 
cerned for the welfare of the multitude of Cambodians as well as 
people in that region, and, obviously, all of our personnel that 
might be there. 

I come here basically supportive in such a short period of time 
of multilateral sanctions, and while I do not go that far in calling 
for them, I certainly am open-minded now. to listen to those who 
are willing to join the Japanese, the Australians, the Germans and 
others in that regard. All I can say is there is a song that is offered 
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in the jazz idiom that says, “What a difference a day makes.” Well 
what a difference 2 weeks makes in this global environment that 
we are in. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BEREUTER. I think it is important that Members have an op- 
portunity to express their concerns and their views on an impor- 
tant subject as this, and so I do not begrudge the amount of time 
we spend on these opening statements. 

Ambassador Brazeal, we welcome you and other witnesses—he 
has deferred. 

Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. Will the Chairman yield? 

Mr. BEREUTER. I will be pleased. 

Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. I want to note for the record, mainly be- 
cause I know of two Quinns, and my good friend from California 
alluded earlier to either a Ken Quinn or Sam Quinn? 

Ms. BRAZEAL. Ken Quinn. 

Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. Thank you. 

Mr. BEREUTER. We want to welcome you and your testimony. The 
entire statement will be made part of the record, and you may pro- 
ceed as you wish. 


STATEMENT OF AURELIA BRAZEAL, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY, BUREAU OF EAST ASIAN AND PACIFIC AFFAIRS, 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Ms. BRAZEAL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and the Members of the 
Committee. I, too, endorse everyone’s statement and applaud you 
for having this timely hearing. 

I Sond like to lay out our concerns about the current crisis in 
Cambodia, and describe what we have done so far, and share our 
thinking about next steps. I do not see this hearing as an adversar- 
ial process. I think in my mind the hearings are décimned to bring 
out all of the options that might be possible in a collegial way. So 
that is how I am approaching this hearing. 

Mr. BEREUTER. That is the way we are approaching it. 

And I will announce the other hearing markup is concluded, so 
Members can rest easy. Thank you for letting me intervene. 

Ms. BRAZEAL. Thank you. 

The violence that took place in Phnom Penh July 5 and 6 was 
the culmination of tensions that had been building for months. The 
government that emerged after the 1993 U.N.-sponsored elections 
was an uneasy coalition of two parties, Prince Ranariddh’s party, 
FUNCINPEC, and the Cambodian People’s Party, or CPP, led by 
Hun Sen. : 

Though the two leaders had managed to cooperate at first as co- 
Prime Ministers, by early 1997, they were no longer on speakin 
terms, and the government was effectively paralyzed. The Nationa 
Assembly had not met since January, leaving key legislative bills 
in limbo, including the election law and political parties law nec- 
essary for next year’s elections. 

Each co-Prime Minister has assembled a sizable bodyguard force, 
and the country’s armed forces are split into two camps, one loyal 
to Ranariddh and one to Hun Sen. To further complicate matters, 
the insurgent Khmer Rouge began to disintegrate last year, and 
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the two leaders competed intensely for the loyalty of breakaway 
former Khmer Rouge forces. 

This extremely tense situation led to mounting violence. On 
March 30, Easter Sunday morning, there was a deadly grenade at- 
tack on a political demonstration in Phnom Penh led by Sam 
Rainsy, head of the Khmer Nation Party and a political ally of 
Ranariddh’s. Nineteen people were killed in that attack. In May, 
Ranariddh said he would welcome support from the Khmer Rouge 
a his political coalition, leading to an angry reaction from Hun 

en. 

On the night of June 17, fighting broke out between the rival 
Prime Ministers’ bodyguards. For several hours the battle raged in 
central Phnom Penh. Only three people were killed, but there was 
extensive damage. One rocket struck the backyard of the residence 
of our Aivseendes Kenneth Quinn. 

But the most violent attacks occurred 10 days ago. Prince 
Ranariddh left the country on July 4, and the next day, Hun Sen’s 
forces moved against a group of FUNCINPEC military, who may 
have been harboring illegal forces or moving troops and tanks into 
the capital. Fighting escalated quickly. Hun Sen has claimed he 
was trying to stop Khmer Rouge infiltrators who were alleged to 
be cooperating with FUNCINPEC troops. 

The CPP has also said it moved to seize a large shipment of ille- 
gal weapons brought recently into Cambodia. We cannot verify ei- 
ther of these claims, but even if we could, we would still condemn 
the large-scale fighting that ensued. Only after extensive casual- 
ties, including over 50 deaths, and the seizure of Ranariddh’s 
compound on July 6 did the battle let up. 

In the days since then, Phnom Penh has been calm, but fighting 
has continued in outlying provinces. In the capital we have reports 
that the CPP has been rounding up FUNCINPEC officials. There 
are reliable reports from around the country that several 
FUNCINPEC officials, especially those who could command police 
and military forces, have been arrested. At least one official was 
killed while in CPP custody, and a military official appears to have 
been executed after his capture. We are aware of reports of other 
killings of FUNCINPEC military officials, but we cannot confirm 
them all at this time. 

Hun Sen declared last week that Ranariddh was no longer First 
Prime Minister and that the international community should stay 
out of Cambodia’s affairs. These statements are completely unac- 
ceptable. Any attempt to depose the party that won the plurality 
of votes in the 1993 election would mean Hun Sen has forfeited the 
legitimacy the Royal Cambodian Government previously enjoyed. It 
would also destroy the basis for constructive relations with the 
United States and, we expect, with the rest of the international 
community. 

The U.S. Government reacted quickly and decisively to these 
events. Our first concern was the welfare of approximately 1,200 
Americans in Cambodia. Ambassador Quinn established immediate 
contact with the American community through the warden system 
and set up a safe refuge for Americans in the Cambodiana Hotel, 
particularly tourists, who did not have a safe place to stay. 
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Ambassador Quinn again was in contact with both Prime Min- 
isters on the night of July 5, urging a cease-fire and restraint. On 
July 6, he met again with senior officials of the CPP party and 
Sigke with FUNCINPEC ministers to forcefully advocate a halt to 
the violence. 

On Saturday, July 5, upon learning of the violence, we set up a 
task force in the State Department that has since operated around 
the clock, monitoring events and keeping a channel open to our em- 
bassy. With the departure of Americans, the task force may be 
standing down soon. 

On July 9, we ordered the embassy to draw down to only 20 offi- 
cials, and we recommended that private Americans leave the coun- 
try. Since then we have worked intensively to arrange for the de- 
parture of over 650 Americans by civilian aircraft. 

We have also dispatched a task force under the command of 
CINCPAC to the former U.S. base at Utapao, Thailand. Forces are 
standing by to undertake a military evacuation of Americans if our 
present arrangements using civilian aircraft breaks down. We do 
not presently anticipate this will be necessary, but we are continu- 
ing our prudent planning just in case. 

On the diplomatic front we have been very active as well. On 
Monday, July 7, we formulated a set of core principles to guide our 
reactions to this crisis. These principles are, first, the violence that 
overturned the results of the 1993 elections is unacceptable. Fight- 
ing must stop immediately. Second, all political parties, including 
FUNCINPEC, must be allowed to operate freely in Cambodia. 
Third, there must be free and fair elections in 1998. Fourth, we re- 
main opposed to any political role for the leaders of Khmer Rouge. 
Those responsible for crimes against humanity should be brought 
to justice. And fifth, the framework of the Paris Accords must be 
reinstated. 

We immediately called in diplomats from the ASEAN embassies 
and the five permanent members of the U.N. Security Council and 
the other signatories of the Paris peace accords on Cambodia to de- 
scribe these principles and discuss an international course of action 
to achieve results consistent with our principles. These interven- 
tions bore fruit later that first week. The foreign ministers of the 
ASEAN governments, this has been mentioned, meeting in an 
emergency session July 10, decided to ipesieene indefinitely Cam- 
bodias entry into ASEAN, which had been planned later this 
month. And, with our strong support, the President of the U.N. Se- 
curity Council made a statement July 11 deploring the violence and 
calling on both co-Prime Ministers to resolve their differences 
peacefully. 

One of the countries we were consulting with deserves particular 
attention. Vietnam has a long history in Cambodia, including over 
10 years of military occupation. When Vietnam withdrew its forces 
from Cambodia and signed the Paris peace accords, a huge stum- 
bling block to normal relations with the United States was re- 
moved. We now have a new relationship with Hanoi, with ambas- 
sadors in place in Hanoi and Washington, and a draft trade agree- 
ment on the table. 

Vietnam is now a full member of ASEAN. It joined in the 
ASEAN consensus to delay Cambodia’s membership and send a 
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ministerial delegation to Cambodian leaders. We have told Vietnam 
through diplomatic channels how important it is to our bilateral re- 
lationship that Hanoi continue to support the regional consensus 
and play a constructive role on Cambodia. 

We called in the Cambodian ambassador to Washington, who 
represents Hun Sen’s party, twice last week to underscore our dis- 
approval of the events in Phnom Penh and urge that the party that 
won the 1993 elections, FUNCINPEC, be allowed to regain its lead- 
ing position in the Cambodian Government. Ambassador Quinn 
made the same points and described in detail our core principles 
to Hun Sen on July 12. 

To underline our disapproval of Hun Sen’s actions, we have an- 
nounced the suspension of our assistance to Cambodia for 30 days. 
During that period, which coincides with the initial period of our 
embassy drawdown, we will review our aid programs, both USAID 
and military, and decide which should be suspended indefinitely. 
Decisions on specific aid projects have not been made yet, but we 
rey as continuing some people-to-people programs that address 
basic human needs and democracy. Some humanitarian programs 
already underway continue, too. We do not believe it is appropriate 
to make the Cambodian people suffer further for the transgressions 
of their leaders. 

It goes without saying, of course, that we will not be prepared 
to resume any assistance that benefits the Cambodian Government 
directly. We expect to follow a similar approach when voting on 
loans from international financial institutions. 

Mr. Chairman, as we consider the future of U.S. policy and U.S. 
assistance to Cambodia, we need to consider what our efforts have 
and have not accomplished in that country over the last several 
years. 

As you know, the United States and the international community 
have made a considerable investment in the promotion of stability, 
democracy and economic development in Cambodia since the sign- 
ing of the Paris peace accords. The purpose of the U.N. mission in 
Cambodia and of our engagement since its conclusion was to give 
the Cambodian people a respite from terror and war and an oppor- 
tunity to eebhald) their lives and their country. We were not under 
the illusion that these efforts could by themselves determine Cam- 
bodia’s fate or solve all its problems. Ultimately only the Cam- 
bodian people and their leaders can do that. 

But in many ways Cambodians have taken advantage of the op- 
portunity we helped to create by participating in elections, return- 
ing home and beginning to rebald their economy. Our assistance 
programs have also made a difference in supporting a free press, 
political party building, and helping Cambodians make progress 
against the challenges of poverty, disease and the danger of land 
mines. 

Cambodia now has a system of laws and institutions that can 
provide the foundation for democracy and stability to take hold. 
What we have in Cambodia today is a situation in which rules and 
standards have been violated, but that is better than having no 
rules and standards at all. 

At the same time, it is clear Cambodia has a long way to go be- 
fore we can say it is securely on the road to being a stable democ- 
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racy. But that is still a worthy goal, supported by the vast majority 
of Cambodians, and we believe that it is still within reach. We 
must and we will stay engaged. 

The long-term goal of our diplomacy is to restore the framework 
of the Paris Accords. These accords, signed in 1991 by 18 countries, 
provided for the introduction of a U.S. peaceKeeping force to super- 
vise the demilitarization, demobilization of factional forces, estab- 
lish a neutral political environment, and hold free and fair elec- 
tions. Though the U.N. transitional authority in Cambodia encoun- 
tered serious changes while carrying out its mandate, it was suc- 
cessful in establishing a framework that has brought genuine plu- 
ralism and the beginnings of democracy to Cambodia. Restoring 
that framework is the only way to achieve stability and peace in 
this tortured country. 

We call on Hun Sen to restore to FUNCINPEC the leading role 
in government it won in the 1993 elections and make concrete 
preparations for free and fair elections in 1998. Unless he is willing 
to take these steps, the United States will not resume the coopera- 
tive relationship we have had with the Royal Cambodian Govern- 
ment, nor will we reinstate our sizable assistance program. 

Next year’s elections, should they come to pass, will require con- 
siderable assistance from the international community. Even before 
this mounting crisis, it was clear that Cambodia lacked the capac- 
ity to organize free and fair elections on its own. For that reason 
roughly 25 percent of our aid program was focused on democracy 
and government programs aimed at training Cambodian jurists, 
lawyers and legislators and building the legal infrastructure a de- 
mocracy requires. 

We would like to be in a position to resume that kind of aid. If 
the election takes place, we would also like to be there with mon- 
itors and observers as we were in 1993. It is our strong view that 
unless we and other countries are able to help, there is little or any 
chance that elections in Cambodia can be free and fair. 

In the weeks ahead, we will be looking for indications that Cam- 
bodia’s leaders are ready to restore the clapton of the Paris Ac- 
cords. We are pressing Hun Sen to stop the unjustified arrests of 
FUNCINPEC and other officials and to cooperate once again with 
FUNCINPEC in the government. We will continue to consult close- 
ly with the signatories of the Paris Accords, particularly the Paris 
conference cochairmen, France and Indonesia, and with Cambodia’s 
ASEAN neighbors. Decisions about our assistance programs will be 
made as we see the results of our diplomacy and Hun Sen’s re- 
sponse. 

Secretary Albright will lead in our delegation to the ASEAN 
post-ministerial conference and the ASEAN regional forum in 
Kuala Lumpur next week. The Cambodian issue will be prominent 
on her agenda. She will be seeking further ways to promote results 
consistent with our core principles. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, there is much to do in the days and 
weeks ahead. We intend to press vigorously for the fulfillment of 
our core principles on Cambodia, using-all the tools, unilateral and 
multilateral, at our disposal. There is no question that intense 
international involvement will be necessary to restore stability to 
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Cambodia. The United States is ready to play a leading role in that 
effort. Thank you. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Thank you very much, Ambassador Brazeal. 

t [The prepared statement of Ms. Brazeal appears in the appen- 
ix.] 

Mr. BEREUTER. Chairman Gilman, we welcome him. If he has an 
opening statement, his entire statement will be made part of the 
record, and he can proceed as he wishes. 

Mr. GILMAN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will be brief. I want 
to commend you, Mr. Chairman, the chair of our Asia and the Pa- 
cific Subcommittee, for taking up this issue in a very timely man- 
ner and for calling panelists together so that we can discvat foreign 
policy that has been posed by the recent developments in Cam- 

odia. 

Indeed, it is regrettable that we find ourselves on familiar 

ound once again trying to restore peace and stability in Cam- 

odia. It is a tragic turn off the path to democracy and prosperity 
that began with the signing of the Paris peace accords back in 
1991. The military coup d’etat by Hun Sen, I wish our State De- 
partment would call it what it is, and the reports of politically mo- 
tivated executions, arrests, and other human rights abuses have 
caused a great deal of concern and cast a long, dark shadow over 
what once appeared to be the bright future of Cambodia. These ac- 
tions by Hun Sen and the CPP violate not only the Cambodian 
Constitution, but also all internationally accepted norms of behav- 
ior. More tragically, this brutality violates a mandate of the Cam- 
bodian people as expressed in the 1993 elections. 

These actions are clearly unacceptable. As a Nation we cannot af- 
ford to look the other way while violence and tyranny rule the 
countryside. Our government and the international community 
have made a significant investment in bringing peace to Cambodia 
and providing the Cambodian people with a chance to determine 
their own future through fair and free elections. We must remain 
committed to that ideal. 

Our Nation should condemn in the strongest terms this undemo- 
cratic and forcible change of government and renounce the use of 
violence to resolve political matters by all sides. And we should use 
our influence to make certain that democracy is going to be re- 
stored and the national elections will be held as planned in May 
1998. We must also assist Cambodia in developing an independent 
judiciary, and depoliticizing the military. 

Last week the chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, Mr. Helms, and I sent a letter to the President urging him 
to take tough measures against the perpetrators of this egregious 
act restore the hope of peace and democracy to the Cambodian 
people. 

In closing, let me say this will be a changing task. We look for- 
ward to working with the Administration to reverse this alarmin 
assault on democracy in Southeast Asia. And, Mr. Chairman, 
thank you again for calling this important hearing, and we look 
farW ara to hearing the balance of the testimony today. Thank you. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Thank you very much, Mr. Gilman. 

Mr. BEREUTER. We have a series of votes, and so we are going 
to have to have a lengthy recess. Mr. Berman has passed on his 
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initial round of questioning, and I will proceed with the Minority. 
The gentleman from American Samoa would like to address ques- 
tions first. 

Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I didn’t realize 
I was going to have the opportunity for questions that quickly. 

I want to thank Secretary Brazeal for her statement. I just make 
a general observation to the fact that the international community 
has been assisting Cambodia to develop democracy for 20 years. My 
question is, do you think that the people of Cambodia are really 
ready to accept democracy? Are they willing to die for democracy 
the way things are now with the leadership by the Prince, and now 
Hun Sen, who knows a lot about violence? I am a little tired of this. 
Do they expect that the United States will continue baby-sitting 
the situation, that we should continue pushing for democracy; per- 
haps the people are not ready for it? 

Ms. BRAZEAL. Thank you for that question. And if I may refer to 
your earlier statement where you had questioned whether we had 
accomplished anything with our assistance over the past few years, 
we think that you can detect at a grassroots level certainly people 
who are committed to democracy. You have nongovernmental orga- 
nizations that have developed in Cambodia; Cambodia run by Cam- 
bodians that are dedicated to the building of democracy, to building 
of a judiciary, to preparation for the elections, to drafting the laws 
that are necessary to put the framework into place. So we feel that 
you can see at the grassroots a lot of movement compared to where 
Cambodia was prior to the Paris peace accords and all of the effort 
of the international community. 

Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. I am very concerned with the statements 
made earlier by my friend from California. They seem to collabo- 
rate some of the things that I had heard also through the rumor 
mill about the activities of our ambassador there, whether he has 
been partisan to the process, rather than staying on neutral 
ground. Is he trying to do something that is not in conformance 
with our policies toward Cambodia? 

Ms. BRAZEAL. Thank you for that question as well. I feel strongly 
about my answer. 

Ambassadors, as well as all people at embassies, but particularly 
ambassadors, too, are supposed to keep in touch with all groups in 
a country and all people in a country. That is what our ambassador 
has been doing. He has also kept in touch with the American com- 
munity. As I indicated in my testimony, he strongly contacted both 
sides when the fighting broke out and urged restraint, urged them 
to end the fighting. 

I do not feel that we should in any way criticize what he has 
done. He is—as others have pointed out, a very responsible person, 
and I feel very strongly that he has done what he is supposed to 
do in terms of being in touch with all groups. 

Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. Because of the way the media has been re- 
porting this, somehow I don’t get the impression that the Adminis- 
tration had been very forceful—from the President, the Vice Presi- 
dent or even the Secretary of State—in conveying that Cambodia 
is a very serious priority. The Administration thould address it 
forthrightly, as indicated earlier by my friend from California. Can 
you comment on that? 
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Ms. BRAZEAL. Well, I think that I tried to lay out today the steps 
that we have taken. This has been a very fast-moving situation. We 
were first mostly concerned about the welfare of Americans and 
then trying to get the fighting to stop and get Americans out. We 
are now turning to further consultation with our allies, with 
ASEAN and other countries, that have a stake in what happens 
within Cambodia. 

So I don’t feel that we have not stepped out strongly. We have 
suspended aid, as I pointed out. We have certainly laid out our 
principles around which we consider our future approaches, the 
five principles that are outlined. We have indicated strongly we are 
moving toward elections next year, and that is something we cer- 
tainly support. So I think we have made it clear. Perhaps we have 
been competing with other news events, I am not sure. But within 
the State Department, all of us working in Cambodia have thought 
that we have made our position very, very clear. 

Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. I have completed my first round, Mr. Chair- 
man. Thank you. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Ambassador Brazeal, we often criticize the coun- 
tries for failing to respect the rule of law. But Congress is the first 
branch of government under the Constitution, and the Congress 
has passed legislation which I mentioned earlier, specifically sec- 
tion 508 of the Foreign Affairs Appropriation Act in fiscal year 
1997, which would cut off all U.S. assistance to Cambodia until a 
democratically elected government has taken office. We have spe- 
aie legislation which addresses the possibility of a coup taking 
place. 

I think the Administration is playing word games with us. A 
coup has taken place, but they are avoiding calling it what it is, 
a coup, in order, it seems to me, to avoid cutting off aid. Reaching 
the judgment, I gather, is not appropriate at this point to trigger 
the cutoff of all aid, but it seems to me that is a prerogative you 
do not have if we respect the rule of law in this country. 

Ms. BRAZEAL. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think that we 
have suspended all aid programs. We have a 30-day period that we 
want to consider what we do with our aid programs. I hear your 
message, but I will say that, first of all, the situation was fast-mov- 
ing. We were concentrating on taking action, not trying to avoid 
calling something a coup or not. 

I don’t want to get into wordsmithing either as to what is a clas- 
sical coup. This was, from our point of view, two civilian parts of 
povern mens who had their own personal bodyguards and forces 
that they had solicited on their side or the other fighting. We were 
interested in stopping that. We were not interested in putting a 
label on there. 

Again, there is also a theory that if you call it a coup, you have 
foreclosed certain options, not on aid, but in terms of giving a sig- 
nal to the international community that you think the situation 
has stabilized and that it has to be accepted. We are hopeful of 
pe et as much validity as possible in the situation, because we 
are still working out with all of the parties where we may go. 

Mr. BEREUTER. I understand your rationale, but it is inconsistent 
with law. And we have not granted a waiver on this determination. 
So it is an option that you do not have under the law. It has hap- 
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eee before, and I think the executive branch needs to respect the 
egislation which was enacted. 

We have a vote, followed by two more votes. I will say that we 
will recess at the call of Mr. Faleomavaega, because I am going to 
turn the chair over to him since he does not have, unfortunately, 
the privilege of voting as a delegate from the American Samoa. 

Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. That is what you call democracy, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Faleomavaega, my suggestion to you is when 
you complete your round of questioning, you should recess until ap- 
proximately 3:20. At which time I would suggest that as many peo- 
ple as feel safe leaving their chairs exit the room, get some fresh 
air, and open the doors as widely as possible. 

Mr. Faleomavaega, please take the Chair. 

Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. [Presiding.] Madam Secretary, I feel like I 
am almost a beggar. Beggars can’t be choosers these days with re- 
gards to privileges. I thank the Chairman for allowing me this op- 
portunity to continue my line of questioning about some of the is- 
sues that I have discussed. 

One of the things that I am concerned about is that we are going 
to end up in another rift between the East and the West. Obviously 
Hun Sen has no intention of wanting to cooperate or work closely 
with Western democracies. My concern is whether the Administra- 
tion foresees that Hun Sen will shop in some other countries that 
may be more receptive to his style of government; and has the Ad- 
ministration taken any consideration of this? 

Ms. BRAZEAL., Well, what we have tried to do is to contact all of 
the countries that have been involved in the Paris peace accord, 
and in particular also supporting the ASEAN initiative. ASEAN 
has three foreign ministers from the Philippines, Indonesia and 
Thailand who will be going around talking to King Sihanouk, to 
Hun Sen and to Ranariddh. I think the first meeting begins tomor- 
row. As they make their consultations, we will be consulting with 
ASEAN to see where we go. 

We see this as an international effort. We want to use multilat- 
eral approaches if we can. We don’t think that we have any evi- 
dence that Hun Sen has reached out to other countries as of yet. 
He seems to be focusing on domestic and internal situations in 
Cambodia. 

Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. There have been media reports that say one 
of the things that triggered Hun Sen’s effort to take care of Prince 
Ranariddh was the fact that the Prince had made efforts to collabo- 
rate with the Khmer Rouge. And then other media reports indi- 
cated that even Hun Sen himself has made the same efforts. So can 

ou indicate for the record if the Administration is aware of that, 
oth sides have been working closely with the Khmer Rouge? 

Ms. BRAZEAL. Yes. As I think I stated that in the testimony and 
we have said before, that we have felt that it was a tactical mis- 
take for Prince Ranariddh to seek a closer relationship with the 
Khmer Rouge or to engage in a flirtation with the Khmer Rouge. 
Both sides have been in touch with various parts of the Khmer 
Rouge. And we, as I said, as part of our principles for addressing 
this situation, we remain opposed to any political role for the lead- 
ers of the Khmer Rouge. 
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Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. What is the situation now with Mr. Pol-Pot? 
Is he still alive? 

Ms. BRAZEAL. No one has seen him. No outsider, I should say, 
has seen him in quite some time. And we don’t have any reports— 
we don’t verify reports, but we understand that he is, through some 
reports, still alive, although seemingly very ill, and he is in Cam- 
bodia somewhere. 

Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. If you could elaborate more closely. What 
ues? Me final event that triggered Hun Sen to take action the way 

e did? 

Ms. BRAZEAL. The analysis of exactly what happened is incom- 
plete, and both sides have put forward their own analysis of what 
made them act. But it seems clear that, as I said, that once 
Ranariddh left the country on July 4th, the next day Hun Sen’s 
forces did move in to try to—according to their interpretation, to 
try to look for arms caches and also to somehow react to what they 
had seen was an infiltration of troops loyal to Ranariddh, and in- 
cluding from the Cambodia Khmer Rouge into Phnom Penh. It is 
still very unclear. And frankly, Congressman, I am not sure we will 
ever get all of the bits and pieces put together, but each side has 
put forward what they think happened. 

Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. There have also been media reports that 
even King Sihanouk has not been happy or satisfied with the way 
the Prince has been handling the country in his capacity as Prime 
Minister; is that correct? 

Ms. BRAZEAL. We have seen the reports of what he said. But as 
I said, we have instructed our ambassador in China to try to see 
the King in Beijing. And we know that the three ASEAN foreign 
ministers should be meeting with the King tomorrow in Beijing to 
try to ascertain his position. Those reports we are waiting for. 

Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. Why do you suppose the King sought first 
the advice of Beijing in this effort rather than the countries who 
have been very helpful to the democracy that Cambodia had en- 
joyed previously? Why Beijing? Why not Japan? Why not the Unit- 
aN States or other major players? Why not the members of the Se- 
curity Council? 

Ms. BRAZEAL. Well, I didn’t want to give the impression that the 
King went to Beijing to seek their advice. He was in Beijing for 
treatment of his medical condition, including some serious condi- 
tion, a cancer condition. So he already was in Beijing when this 
happened and being treated medically. And that, I think, is why 
he found himself in Beijing. It was not that he traveled there in 
particular. 

Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. Does the Administration believe that a posi- 
tion taken by the King will have an impact on this situation? 

Ms. BRAZEAL. Well, he is the constitutional monarch, and I think 
that he has been seen valued by the Cambodian people. He has 
been seen as a reconciliator. He has always urged unification and 
unity within the country. So he does have very much a role to play. 

Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. In retrospect, was it a mistake for the Unit- 
ed States to encourage the democratically-elected government led 
by Prince Ranariddh to share power with Hun Sen? It is quite obvi- 
ous sharing power in that democracy did not work. Go ahead. 
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Ms. BRAZEAL. Yes. Well, I think hindsight is 20-20. But I think 
at the time, as the situation evolved, FUNCINPEC won the elec- 
tions in 1993, and at the time, Hun Sen insisted on having a role. 
Those involved in the international community accepted that. 

It’s difficult to go back and dissect what didn’t work or not. Cer- 
tainly I tried to describe a situation earlier this year when the co- 
Prime Ministers had stopped even speaking to each other, so there 

_was paralysis in the government. But that does not mean that we 
do not support that system, because it seemed to be in accordance 
with the Paris peace accords, the co-Prime Ministership. That is 
what has been accepted. 

We have received Prince Ranariddh here in his capacity as First 
Prime Minister. He was met here in Washington by officials at the 
State Department, Under Secretary Pickering, in that capacity. So 
that we, as I’ve said, want to see FUNCINPEC have the leading 
role in the coalition, because they were the ones who won the elec- 
tion. 

Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. If Second Prime Minister Hun Sen decided 
to come and visit the United States, would we accord him the same 
protocols as Second Prime Minister? 

Ms. BRAZEAL. Well, I don’t expect him to come. I would hope, 
though, in listening to the description of a possible coup d’etat, we 
would like to work with the Members of Congress on possibly 
where they might go, given the interest in this, in Cambodia, as 
they make their trip during the recess. 

Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. Is there any reason to believe what Hun 
Sen said earlier, that there will be elections next year? 

Ms. BRAZEAL. He has said that there will be, and we welcome 
those words. But we will welcome even more actions that lead to 
concrete electoral outcomes that have the elections in a free and 
fair manner. 

Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. Is there also belief that perhaps one reason 
why Hun Sen has taken action is that he is simply fed up with the 
incompetence of the Prince? 

Ms. BRAZEAL. Mr. Member, I don’t want to be in the position of 
speaking for Mr. Hun Sen today or for the Prince. I think both of 
them seem to be fed up with each other in the sense that they had 
stopped communicating earlier this year and stopped talking to 
each other. That, I think, is a sign of frustration that did exist. 

Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. Well, Madam Secretary, I think my time is 
up. I know that our friends here who want to listen will have just 
have to wait until the return of the Chair. So at this time I will 
call a recess of the Committee. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. ENNIS. Apparently there is some confusion on the floor of the 
House of Representatives that is going to take longer to resolve 
than originally anticipated. 

I thank Deputy Assistant Secretary Brazeal for her testimony. 
The Subcommittee is not going to call her back for additional ques- 
tions. The Subcommittee shall convene a second panel as soon as 
the confusion on the floor is resolved. 

[Brief recess. ] 
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Mr. BEREUTER. [Presiding.] The Subcommittee will come to 
order, for the hardy few that are remaining. Mr. Faleomavaega did 
not make off with the gavel, so there has been no coup. 

I would like to call the second panel of witnesses. It appears we 
have 2 hours, so we won’t be interrupted. Will the second panel 
please come forward? 

We had a bit of a fiasco on the first vote on the House floor 
among the three votes, but long ago I introduced you gentlemen 
with your distinguished backgrounds and explained why we are so 
pleased to have you here today, so I won’t go over that again. Cer- 
tainly, I do want to welcome you and tell you that the Subcommit- 
tee appreciates your testimony. I think we will call on you in the 
order listed. 

First, Mr. Ronald Abney from the International Republican Insti- 
tute. Welcome home. Good to see you in what appears to be good 
health. I appreciate your testimony. Please proceed as you wish. 
Your entire statements for all three of you will be made a part of 
the record. 


STATEMENT OF RONALD ABNEY, INTERNATIONAL 
REPUBLICAN INSTITUTE 


Mr. ABNEY. I certainly thank you for the opportunity to appear 
before you today. 

As you know and as you said earlier, I have just been evacuated 
from Pinon Penh, so I have only been back in the States for 3 or 
4 days. As an eye witness to the violent events, not only of the past 
2 weeks in Cambodia, but the past year and a half, I am really 
anxious to report to you and your committee what I have seen and 
what I have experienced. 

As Director of Operations in Cambodia for the International Re- 
publican Institute, I have been there since February 1996, and I 
have seen firsthand the bloody events which have led to the tragic 
overthrow of the duly elected Government of Cambodia. This took 
place-last weekend militarily and continues to take place today po- 
litically through intimidation, harassment, and even political 
killings. I must say, this is heartbreaking to the people who have 
been working toward the establishment of a democratic process in 
Cambodia. 

Since Saturday, July the 5th, when the military coup began 
Cambodia’s Second Prime Minister Hun Sen has nocd siaiee 
what he was afraid to risk in an open and free election, that is, the 
defeat of all opposition to his power. Today, he is the absolute one- 
man ruler of Cambodia as he has overthrown his ruling and con- 
stitutionally elected partner, First Prime Minister Norodom 
Ranariddh. After Hun Sen and his Cambodian People’s Party took 
power in Phnom Penh, he instructed Prime Minister Ranariddh’s 
political party FUNCINPEC to choose a new leader, one who would 
be acceptable to him. He even said the Prime Minister must be 
tried in court for his crimes, and he indicated that Ranariddh 
would be arrested if he returned to Cambodia. The sad part of the 
scenario is that Hun Sen is now the only law in Cambodia. 

Hun Sen has also told the FUNCINPEC Parliament members 
that they can continue to serve but only as long as their allegiance 
is not to First Prime Minister Ranariddh. If that allegiance still ex- 
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ists, they will be replaced by the new FUNCINPEC leader, which 
has the endorsement of Hun Sen. And I might add that the 
FUNCINPEC steering committee feels they are being asked to 
forge a government at gunpoint. They can’t even leave their own 
country as they are being forced to set up this government. These 
are good and decent people and they are being threatened and har- 
assed. I talked to Loy Sim Chhang, who is the General Secretary 
of FUNCINPEC, and he is truly frightened. 

Hun Sen, on the Monday after the coup, assured all opposition 
MPs that they would be safe. The following day, his guards started 
rounding up FUNCINPEC members and leaders. One of them was 
a senior advisor to Prime Minister Ranariddh who was shot to 
death while in custody that same day. On Wednesday, another top 
aide of First Prime Minister Ranariddh was found dead after being 
branded a “terrorist” by Hun Sen. Since then, dozens of democratic 
activists have been killed, according to the human rights people I 
talked to and the MPs I have talked to who are now in hiding. 

Many of the FUNCINPEC and other opposition party leaders are 
holed up with their families, including young children, in hotels 
and safe houses right now around Phnom Penh. They are in abso- 
lute panic. They are afraid to be seen in public for fear of being 
murdered. 

Fortunately, many of these leaders have escaped from the coun- 
try in the past several days. I have been in these hotel rooms with 
these people, with their families, with these legislators; I have seen 
the terror on their faces. 

Last Tuesday, I was with the leading opposition voice for the 
FUNCINPEC party and his counterparts from the Buddhist Lib- 
eral Democratic Party—BLDP-Son Sann—when the phone rang 
and aides told the MPs to leave immediately because Hun Sen’s po- 
lice from the Ministry of the Interior were checking all rooms in 
the hotel in search. of the dissidents. I helped these Cambodian 
democrats flee the hotel and they were placed in secure homes by 
human rights organizations around Phnom Penh. 

I might also say that last night we started plans to evacuate all 
IRI Khmer staff and their families because of threats to their lives 
due to the work we have been doing there. 

I also talked to two MPs last night in Bangkok, Thailand, and 
they have told me of the killings of FUNCINPEC activists and 
members in the provinces of Svay Rieng, Prey Veng, Kompong 
Chhnang. 

Also, the headquarters of the main opponent to Hun Sen’s gov- 
ernment, Sam Rainsy’s Khmer Nation Party, KNP, was overrun 
last weekend by CPP soldiers and a Hun Sen-backed splinter group 
was installed in the office. A huge bonfire was held outside to burn 
2 years of Rainsy’s planning work, which included files and the 
huneeonine membership data. 

The other opposition party in Cambodia, BLDP-Son Sann, was 
dismissed by Hun Sen, as he said he would only recognize the CPP- 
backed splinter group led by Ieng Mouly in any role in the govern- 
ment. 

This complete takeover of the entire-Cambodian political system 
has resulted in the unchallenged authority of strongman Hun Sen. 
His troops remain in the streets of Phnom Penh today, many 
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looting both the large stores and the small shops left closed during 
the military attacks, killing people in their wake. 

During the violent overthrow of the government, hundreds of in- 
nocent Cambodian men, women, and children were killed, many 
unreported, but it is the Cambodian people who are always the 
ones who are killed and who suffer the most. 

IRI is no late comer to Cambodia. Our program started in De- 
cember 1992, and we were there to train thousands of activists 
from all the political parties to prepare them for the 1993 elections. 

Funded by the National Endowment for Democracy, IRI re- 
mained established in Cambodia over the next 2 years, trained 
thousands of party members working in every single province in 
Cambodia, except for one. 

During this period, IRI also embarked on an unprecedented pro- 
gram to train women within the political parties to have the tools 
to participate in the democratic process in their own country for 
the first time. In 1996, with the democratic opposition under at- 
tack, IRI started its opposition party program, working mainly with 
Sam Rainsy’s Khmer Nation Party and Son Sann’s BLDP. 

During this period, membership grew in these two outspoken 
parties to the hundreds of thousands. Sam Rainsy’s party today 
alone has close to 250,000 card-carrying members. Both of these 
parties have attracted huge followings, and in my opinion, Sam 
Rainey is the most popular active political figure in Cambodia 
today. 

Cambodians are attracted to his vision for peace and change, and 
his image as a noncorrupt force in a government corrupt, almost 
to its core. In a country with 10 million people, an opposition move- 
ment that attracts hundreds of thousands of active members and | 
many more who are committed to them is a major factor in the po- 
litical dynamic. 

If you add to that the huge number of FUNCINPEC and BLDP 
members, the total represents what I believe to be an opposition 
majority in Cambodia today. I firmly believe, and this is my opin- 
ion, Hun Sen looked at these numbers and at the popularity of 
these leaders, and I believe his paranoia on this issue grew as last 
year these parties, FUNCINPEC, KNP, and BLDP-Son Sann, 
joined together in a coalition to oppose his party at the ballot box. 
I am convinced he came to believe he could no longer win an open 
election and, in my opinion, he began reacting in the only way he 
understands, and that is brutal force. 

Since that time, members of FUNCINPEC, KNP, BLDP-Son 
Sann have been unable to safely organize in the provinces, getting 
ready for the election, due to open harassment, intimidation, and 
even killing by Hun Sen’s CPP. And on March 30 of this year a 
peaceful, legal demonstration by the KNP against the corruption in 
the judiciary was disrupted violently by a series of hand grenades 
and over 20 innocent men, women, and children were killed, and 
scores of others injured. I was watching that event from across the 
street at the National Assembly and was hit by a grenade frag- 
ment. And I might add that this event took place in one of the most 
public places in Cambodia, directly adjacent to the King’s palace 
and right across the street from the National Assembly. 
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Five minutes before the explosion, there were scores of American 
tourists on tour buses and motor bikes riding by the palace directly 
in front of the demonstration. Had those grenades gone off just 
minutes earlier, 20 or 30 more Americans would have been killed. 

I might add, there have not been any public demonstrations or 
open meetings by opposition groups since that day and now even 
the parties themselves have been dismantled by Hun Sen’s violent 
force. There are hundreds of thousands of Cambodian people who 
no ae have a voice or a part to play in the political system. We 
were all hoping that the election in 1998 would give them a place 
at the table. That hope today is dead. Make no mistake about it! 

And one of the sad parts of that is that within these opposition 
parties, there are some of the best and the brightest young men 
and women in all of Cambodia ready to lead that country into the 
next century. People like Rainsy; Rainsy’s wife and partner, 
Toulong Samura, Kem Sokha, Keat Sukun, Khieu Rada, Son 
Soubert, and Ahmad Yahya, people in their thirties and forties who 
are honest, able and dedicated people. These people will not have 
the opportunity now to be in the government because they will not 
have the opportunity to participate in the election that Hun Sen is 
now calling for. 

I would like to say that this is not necessarily the policy of IRI, 
as I am speaking from my own experience in Cambodia. In addition 
to being there the last year and a half as a witness, I was head 
of the IRI group that worked on the elections in 1993. 

I would like to talk for a minute about the role of the U.S. State 
Department in terms of what has happened in the Cambodian po- 
litical process over the last 3 years. 

When I was evacuated, after 2 days of heavy shelling, street 
fighting and looting in the country, and by the way, the evacuation 
process itself was horrendous—I finally got to Tokyo, and this was 
5 days after the bombing, and I picked up a newspaper and the 
headline was “U.S. Adopts Wait and See Attitude.” My question is, 
what are they waiting for, and what other horrors do they want to 
see next? 

The U.S. State Department has always discouraged the demo- 
crats in Cambodia, even after impassioned pleas by the leaders of 
these parties. The leaders have appealed to the U.S. Government 
as the leading democracy in the free world and yet they have been 
rejected. Over the years, the United States has continuously re- 
fused to criticize Hun Sen and, in fact, has a relationship with him 
today which frightens the outspoken critics of his strong arm gov- 
ernment. 

I happen to know firsthand, often talking to human rights peo- 
ple, and also Members of Parliament and members of the opposi- 
tion parties, BLDP and FUNCINPEC, that they sent an emissary 
to the U.S. Embassy to ask for protection and asylum and they 
were turned down and now their lives are definitely in danger. I 
was with them, and they are now looking for a government that 
will believe in them and that will protect them. 

I believe the United States should immediately call last week’s 
action exactly what it is, a military coup. They should denounce 
Hun Sen for his violent takeover of the government; they should 
call for the reinstatement of the legally elected First Prime Min- 
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ister, Prince Ranariddh, they should suspend all non-humanitarian 
financial support, refuse funds for any election that does not in- 
clude legitimate opposition parties, and call on Cambodia to pass 
election laws which legalize and protect all political parties that 
wish to form and participate in the political process. 

I can report to you today that the atmosphere in Cambodia is one 
of fear, absolute abject fear. The democratic parties are afraid, the 
press is afraid, and.I will tell you firsthand, the men, women, and 
children are afraid. What they fear most is that a brutal, one-man 
military type provisional government is being set up right now an 
it will be endorsed very soon by the United States and other mem- 
bers of the international community under the name of stability. 

I am afraid “stability” is a term really used only by diplomats 
and hardly ever by people in countries like Cambodia. What is sta- 
ble for the U.S. State Department in Cambodia over the last sev- 
eral years has translated into the loss of freedom for that country’s 
people. 

I just want to close with one statement. Hun Sen is giving the 
world a Khmer Rouge story as to why his military coup took place. 
Let me tell you what he said in Khmer on a Cambodian radio sta- 
tion Monday night following the coup. He used a Khmer analogy. 
He said Prince Ranariddh has long been “a bone in my throat. I 
have now gotten rid of that bone and I will never let it back in”. 

Thank you very much. “J 

Mr. BEREUTER. Thank you very much, Mr. Abney, for your sober- 
ing testimony. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Abney appears in the appendix.] 
Mr. BEREUTER. I want to commend you and other people workin 
for IRI and for anyone else working under the auspices or funded 
by the National Endowment for Democracy for your work and, you 
personally, for your personal courage. You have seen the face of 
fear; you have seen fear on the faces of so many people. We hear 
about so much violence that in some ways, unfortunately, it be- 
comes somewhat abstract. For you, I am sure it isn’t. You help us 
to understand how many people are terrorized and victimized and 
living in terror and fear for their lives. We are so accustomed to 
having political change take place by nonviolent means that some- 
times we forget about what it really means to real people. So you 
have helped convey that concern as well as your recommendations 

and your ideas today. Thank you. 

Next, we would like to hear from Doctor Marvin Ott, Professor 
of National Security Policy at the National War College, the Na- 
tional Defense University. 

Doctor Ott, your entire statement will be made a part of the 
record. You may proceed as you wish. 


STATEMENT OF MARVIN OTT, PROFESSOR OF NATIONAL SE- 
CURITY POLICY, NATIONAL WAR COLLEGE, NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE UNIVERSITY 


Mr. OTT. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I will try to adhere to 
the staff demands for brevity. 

My role, I am afraid, is going to be a little bit of the dog in the 
manger or the skunk at the garden party, I am not sure what the 
proper metaphor is, but I was asked to talk about the historical 
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backdrop to current events and then to comment more specifically 
on the relationship between the FUNCINPEC leadership, Prince 
Ranariddh, in particular, and the Khmer Rouge, so I will try to do 
that fairly briefly. 

Let me begin a the obvious disclaimer that I speak only for my- 
self and not for the Department of Defense. 

The historical backdrop is worth exploring. We Americans tend 
to be, as a British friend of mine said, ahistorical. We have a tend- 
ency to parachute into complex events with no knowledge or little 
interest in the historical antecedents to the current situation that 
we confront, and it is sometimes useful then to try to go back and 
peda how current events, in fact, have emerged the way they 

ave. 

Cambodia has a uniquely tragic history that Members of this 
committee are certainly aware of. It is a history that I allude to 
briefly in my statement. Let me just pick up the thread, fairly re- 
cently, in 1970. Prince Sihanouk as Head of State, had succeeded 
in keeping his small country out of the growing flames of the Viet- 
nam War going on next door. But in 1970, a coup d’etat, by his own 
generals, led by General Lon Nol overthrew him. The net effect of 
that was to draw Cambodia into the Indochina conflict on the side 
of South Vietnam and the United States. That was one fateful deci- 
sion. 

The second fateful decision was made by Sihanouk, now in exile, 
who chose not to come back to Cambodia and contest for power, 
many people thinking he in fact could have recovered his position 
rather easily if he had chosen to do so. Instead, he chose to throw 
his support behind a relatively small and obscure Communist gue- 
rilla force to which he gave the name Khmer Rouge, a group that 
had no more than 5,000 followers at the time. But with Sihanouk’s 
imprimatur and with the Khmer Rouge’s leadership remaining se- 
cretive and behind’ the scenes and its role disguised, the Khmer 
Rouge grew rapidly in strength, and in April 1975, a few days be- 
fore the North Vietnamese took Saigon, the Khmer Rouge took 
Phnom Penh. 

The subsequent 3 years and 8 months are well-known to anyone 
who has followed events in Asia. This is the period of the killing 
fields. I would summarize this period by simply saying that the 
Kmer Rouge instituted the most brutal, most radical regime that 
modern history has ever known. There are a number of candidates 
for that dubious honor, but I think this one earns that label. 

Current estimates are still in flux, but, as you alluded to in your 
opening statement, perhaps a quarter of the entire population was 
exterminated. The process was still ongoing with no end in sight 
and was halted only because the Vietnamese army invaded on 
Christmas Day, 1978, and in 2 weeks, occupied Phnom Penh and 
the rest of the country. 

From a humanitarian standpoint, the Vietnamese invasion was 
certainly a blessing. It brought the killings to a close. But as a pro- 
fessor of geopolitics, in effect, let me play the geopolitician for a bit, 
if I may—from a geopolitical standpoint, the picture was rather dif- 
ferent. Bangkok, the Thai Government saw the Vietnamese inva- 
sion and occupation of Cambodia as a fruition of its worst night- 
mare. Having the Vietnamese army on the Thai border was the 
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worst conceivable situation that the Thai could imagine. For China, 
the invasion of Vietnam had the effect of removing an ally and pro- 
tege—the Khmer Rouge that they had supported and aided—and 
replacing it with, in effect, an enemy regime under the Vietnamese. 
Hanoi was seen as a cat’s paw, an instrument of what was now an 
adversary regime in Moscow, and what the Chinese saw was a So- 
viet hostile encirclement of China, and this being part of that proc- 
ess. 

For the United States, of course, still with open wounds from the 
Vietnam War, the invasion of Cambodia seemed to provide some 
validation for the domino theorists of a few years earlier. For the 
non-Communist Khmer, the occupation of their country by the Vi- 
etnamese was the occupation of their land by their ancient historic 
cultural enemy and the people to whom they had lost the historic 
Khmer lands to the east. For the Khmer Rouge, of course, the Viet- 
namese invasion had just displaced them from power. The upshot 
of all of this was a surprising marriage of convenience, a coalition 
between the Southeast Asian countries that were worried about 
Vietnam’s imperial reach, the United States, China, the non-Com- 
munist Khmer, the Khmer Rouge, all of them in a loose coalition 
against Hun Sen, who had been installed by the Vietnamese and 
oe Vietnamese army. I would be happy to go into some of the de- 
tails. 

The coalition adopted a remarkably comprehensive strategy that 
had diplomatic, economic, and military dimensions to it. Nonethe- 
less, I think that among all the participants in that effort, ver 
few, if any, actually expected it to succeed in its objective, whic 
was to expel the Vietnamese army from Cambodia. To the surprise 
of almost everyone in September 1989, it worked, and the Vietnam- 
ese army withdrew. As far as Washington was concerned, this left 
the United States without a policy. We were unprepared for suc- 
cess. The result was a remarkable policy debate about trying to fig- 
ure out what to do next. It basically pit the Hill against the Bush 
White House, and if I can summarize it in a word, the White House 
saw the need to continue the effort to expel Vietnamese influence 
and Communist influence from Cambodia by continuing the effort 
against what was now a puppet Vietnamese Government left be- 
hind in Vietnam under Hun Sen. 

The prevailing view in the Congress, on the other hand, was that 
such a course of action would benefit primarily the Khmer Rouge, 
who were the strongest element in the coalition who would be the 
most likely to acquire power if Hun Sen were overthrown and that 
in itself was an unacceptable outcome. 

All of this was resolved ultimately by the Paris Accords. You are 
familiar with those, I need not review them here, but I would be 
happy to do so in a question period. 

Suffice it to say, in my own view, the achievements in Paris were 
really quite substantial, and that remains true to this day. At the 
same time, the Paris Accords could not guarantee a positive out- 
come in Cambodia. To do that would have required a continuing 
international involvement of a degree and intensity that few were 
willing to contemplate and probably would have amounted to some 
kind of international trusteeship in Cambodia. 
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Let me, if I can, in the last few minutes read from the last couple 
pages of my statement, focusing on some policy implications of all 
of this. 

Americans like to view foreign policy in terms of moral cat- 
egories. Moralists, not strategists, tend to dominate our public dis- 
course about foreign affairs. We are a parochial people. We have 
little patience or knowledge concerning the complexities and ambi- 
guities of the real world of international affairs, so we impose sim- 
plifying categories of right and wrong. 

is tendency has been on full display in media commentary on 
events in Cambodia; Hun Sen is evil, Ranariddh is good; Hun Sen 
is a dictator, Ranariddh is a democrat. Unfortunately, there, in 
fact, are no saints on the current Cambodian political stage, at 
least none that stand out. Prince Ranariddh and FUNCINPEC are 
a case in point. Between 1979 and 1991, the non-Communist forces 
led by Ranariddh were allies of the Khmer Rouge. It was an alli- 
ance born of necessity, a pact with the devil, but a reality nonethe- 
less. Royalists and other non-Communist guerilla units often col- 
laborated closely with Khmer Rouge troops in the field. During the 
1993 election campaign, Ranariddh faced a fateful choice. Despite 
signing the Paris Accords, the Khmer Rouge decided to boycott the 
elections and called upon FUNCINPEC to join them. Had it done 
so, the entire UNTAC effort would surely have collapsed. U.N. offi- 
cials went to great van to persuade Ranariddh not to follow the 
Khmer Rouge lead and in the end he did not, and largely on the 
strength of his father’s popularity, FUNCINPEC won a plurality. 

Then came a difficult challenge of actually governing in a He 
tion with his old adversary, Hun Sen. At the moment of its tri- 
umph, FUNCINPEC was utterly incapable of running the country 
by itself. The national bureaucracy, such as it was, was staffed by 

un Sen’s Cambodian People’s Party. FUNCINPEC did not have 
the trained functionaries to replace them. This fact, as much as 
Hun Sen’s demands, made a coalition a requirement. But knowing 
that his coalition partner was ruthless and ambitious, it was in- 
cumbent upon Ranariddh to build an organization that could 
credibly demand and assume an equal share of government power 
and responsibility as time passed. 

For 242 years, Ranariddh achieved an apparently constructive 
working relationship with Hun Sen, but he failed to build his party 
into a real national grass-roots political organization. Partly as a 
consequence, FUNCINPEC was unable to make credible demands 
on the CPP for a real share of government power. Disaffection with 
this state of affairs produced increasing dissent and division within 
FUNCINPEC and growing criticism of Ranariddh’s leadership. At 
the same time, the FUNCINPEC leadership began to exhibit some 
of the same taste for corruption that had badly tainted the CPP. 

Faced with growing pressure from within his own party’s ranks 
for a greater share of the spoils of political power and with elec- 
tions looming, Ranariddh apparently adopted a high-risk strategy 
that included at least three elements. First, high decibel public de- 
mands for greater power sharing by the CPP, along with threats 
to disband the coalition and thereby the government; second, an at- 
tempt, partly successful, to strengthen the size and capabilities of 
military units loyal to FUNCINPEC; and, third, a fateful decision 
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to pursue contacts with the remaining hard core Khmer Rouge 
with the intent of enlisting military support against the CPP and 
Hun Sen, his nominal coalition partner. 

Not surprisingly, Hun Sen:saw these moves as a serious threat. 
The threat was more than just political The Khmer Rouge that 
Ranariddh was dealing with were determined to kill Hun Sen at 
the first opportunity. 

Hun Sen and his colleagues were no angels and their actions 
have been well characterized by others in this room. Suffice it to 
say, it all added up to a witches brew of hatred and paranoia that 
produced the events of recent days. 

Where does all this leave U.S. policy? Over the last three dec- 
ades, American foreign policy has viewed Cambodia—in sequence— 
as a military theatre, a humanitarian catastrophe, a geopolitical 
arena, and a testing ground for a new era of U.N. peacekeeping. 

In determining the next step, it will be useful to ask a question 
one does not often hear these days: What are U.S. national inter- 
ests and what realities constrain the pursuit of those interests? 

I submit that the United States has no vital strategic interest at 
stake in Cambodia. However, the stability and viability of the 
Southeast Asian region is such an interest, and an unstable, crime- 
ridden, drug-ridden, vulnerable Cambodia would be a problem for 
the region. Second, the United States has a moral, humanitarian 
responsibility to prevent a return to power by the Khmer Rouge. 
Third, to the extent it can be done, at reasonable cost and without 
jecpend¥ ane, national eye ean interests, the United States has a 
peels concern to foster democracy and the rule of law in Cam- 

odia. 

The realities are that Hun Sen is now in effective control in 
Cambodia and there is little or no possibility that Ranariddh can 
be returned to his former position at any acceptable cost. Hun Sen 
is an autocrat by background, training, and instinct, and let it be 
said that he is ruthless and a killer. But he is also highly capable 
and he has publicly pledged to honor the current constitution, in- 
cluding its requirement for elections next year. The international 
community and the ASEAN States share an American interest in 
seeing that Hun Sen make good on the public pledges he has made. 
The international community also has a legitimate right to demand 
a full, judicial accounting for all the killings of recent days. Inves- 
tigations should be demanded, trials held. Results may be a white 
wash, but it is important to force Hun Sen and his colleagues to 
go through the exercise. There is powerful leverage available due 
to the extreme dependence of the Cambodian economy on inter- 
national assistance. It is in no one’s interest to actually implement 
sanctions against a weak and poor country whose populace has al- 
ready suffered far too much, but the threat can be made credible. 

In conclusion, the best of a series of bad options is for the United 
States to join with other signatories of the Paris Accords, including 
ASEAN, and especially ASEAN, and seek a common understanding 
of what is expected of Hun Sen and his colleagues in the months 
ahead. If a consensus can be reached and there is a determination 
to follow through, up to and including the use of sanctions, if abso- 
lutely necessary, a satisfactory outcome for the international com- 
munity and the people of Cambodia may yet be achieved. 
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Mr. BEREUTER. Thank you very much, Doctor Ott. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Ott appears in the appendix.] 

Mr. BEREUTER. Finally, we would like to hear from Mr. Sichan 
Siv, Former Deputy Assistant Secretary of State, now Financial 
Advisor for Prudential Securities. 

Mr. Siv, welcome. You may proceed as you wish. 


STATEMENT OF SICHAN SIV, FINANCIAL ADVISOR, PRUDEN- 
TIAL SECURITIES, FORMER DEPUTY ASSISTANT TO THE 
PRESIDENT, FORMER DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR SOUTH ASIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Siv. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, since coming to America in 1976 as a refugee 
from Cambodia, I have celebrated with family and friends the 
blessings of this great Nation on our Independence Day. But the 
news on Cambodia received throughout this July 4th holiday was 
disturbing. Fighting between rival forces of the two co-premiers put 
in jeopardy the democratic principles in which we have tremen- 
dously invested. 

Mr. Chairman, in August 1989, while serving as the Deputy As- 
sistant to President Bush for Public Liaison, I had the opportunity 
to accompany Secretary of State James Baker to the Paris Con- 
ference on Cambodia. Although a comprehensive settlement could 
not be reached at the time, the United States kept its leadership 
in the international efforts to bring peace and stability to Cam- 
bodia. In October 1991, we reached that agreement, and the United 
Nations spent $2 billion to organize the May 1993 elections. 

An ancient Khmer prophecy foretells that Cambodia would go 
through a period of turmoil, so violent that the bloodbath would 
reach the arenes belly before peace would return. In May 1993, 
the tide of blood seemed to have crested. Ninety percent of reg- 
istered voters went to the polls. FUNCINPEC won the U.N.-super- 
vised election, but the Communist Cambodian People’s Party, led 
by Hun Sen, still maintained a larger force and threatened a civil 
war. It bullied its way into the government. 

Mr. Chairman, in many parts of the world, Cambodia included, 
arranged marriages are commonplace, and usually last until the 
end. However, the Ranariddh-Hun Sen union was a shotgun mar- 
riage. The world winked at this unholy matrimony. Both parties 
had been “sleeping with the enemy” until this month’s violent di- 
vorce. 

The Royal Government of Cambodia under Prince Ranariddh and 
Mr. Hun Sen showed some signs of promise at the beginning. 
There seemed to be efforts to support economic growth and political 
stability. Newspapers sprang up and progress was made in human 
rights areas. Both the International Republican Institute and the 
National Democratic Institute have done an excellent job in pro- 
moting democratic change. 

Unfortunately, the unnatural Ranariddh-Hun Sen coalition be- 
tween the Prince and the Communists created a clear division of 
authority. Every public institution, civilian and military, was politi- 
cized and officials kept their allegiance to their political parties. 
There is no independent judiciary and the National Assembly is 
turning itself into a rubber stamp parliament. 
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With very ineffective leadership, corruption mushroomed~and 
other problems followed: Illegal logging, narcotics, prostitution, 
AIDS, in addition to the ever-present land mines on the ground. 
The donor countries continue to provide assistance, hoping to main- 
tain and improve the little progress that has been made. 

Mr. Chairman, neither French nor English is my mother tongue, 
but I know both languages quite well, and according to Webster’s, 
a coup d’etat is described as a sudden and forcible overthrow of a 
government. What happened during the July 4th holiday in Cam- 
bodia was, without any doubt, a coup. There is no other way to de- 
scribe it. Force was used to topple a democratically elected govern- 
ment. Not only should this action not be condoned, but it must be 
condemned in the strongest terms. 

In his opening remarks at the Paris conference, Secretary Baker 
said, among other things, that “the strength of our support for any 
Cambodian Government will directly and inversely depend on the 
extent of the Khmer Rouge participation, if any, in that govern- 
ment.” This should have been a warning to both Prince Ranariddh 
and Mr. Hun Sen that the United States would strongly oppose the 
inclusion of the Khmer Rouge in the Government of Cambodia. 

Mr. Hun Sen’s action is in clear violation of the Paris Accords. 
It is an insult to the majority of the Cambodian people who did not 
vote for him. It is an affront to the international community. This 
must not be allowed to go unchecked. Otherwise, all the dictators 
who want to use force to grab power will be tempted. 

There are heroes in Cambodia. I count the many freedom fighters 
who gave their lives during the war against the Vietnamese occu- 
pation, the 70 U.N. personnel who died organizing the May 1993 
elections, the NGO workers and human rights advocates, the jour- 
nalists killed for trying to tell the truth, and the victims of the 
Easter Sunday grenade attacks, which include my fellow panelist, 
Ron Abney, and of course the 90 percent of Cambodia’s electorate 
who overcame intimidation to express their rights for the first time 
as free citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, the 1991 Paris Accords was a good agreement. It 
was the implementation that was flawed. First, there was no com- 
plete disarming of the warring factions; second, the result of the 
elections was not respected; third, no effort was made to put de- 
mocracy back on track when the breakdown began; fourth, both 
parties were not given strong warnings when they were flirting 
with the Khmer Rouge. 

The Wall Street Journal of July 11 asked the question, “Who 
Lost Cambodia?” I believe we all did. But the big losers are the 
people of Cambodia who gave us their faith and fate. 

We knew from the beginning that we were betting on miracles 
to make the Ranariddh-Hun Sen marriage work. We knew that 
monarchy and communism do not mix, like oil and water. We knew 
the road to recovery for such a live-and-make-it-die arrangement 
was fraught with “land mines”. We knew that strong medicine was 
needed to stop the political hemorrhage. So who knew it when? 
And what was done to prevent the death of democracy in Cam- 
bodia? Were we too eager to make Cambodia a U.N. success story 
that we tolerated too many incorrect actions by the Royal Govern- 
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ment? Yes, we were. Did we sacrifice long-term stability by over- 
looking short-term deficiencies? Yes, we did. 

The concept of “no taxation without representation” should apply 
to Cambodia. Almost 60 percent of Cambodia’s budget depends on 
foreign aid. If America and the rest were bankrolling Cambodia’s 
reconstruction and development, we ought to be able to warn Cam- 
bodia’s ruling parties of dangerous land mines if they got off the 
road to democracy. To borrow a phrase, I would say that “it takes 
the international community to raise Cambodia from the ashes,” 
and “it takes the international community to keep it alive”. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States emerged from the cold war as 
the sole superpower. There is a burden of our leadership, which we 
must carry with diligence. This is where our leadership is needed. 
We should mobilize the international community to bring diplo- 
matic, economic, and political pressure to bear upon the Phnom 
Penh regime to restore democratic institutions and principles. Until 
this has been done, and the 1991 Paris Accords fully subscribed to, 
all bilateral and multilateral assistance should be discontinued. To 
achieve this objective, we should pursue all avenues available, in- 
cluding the United Nations, P-5, G-7, ASEAN, and international 
financial institutions. We should urge France and Indonesia to re- 
convene the Paris Conference on Cambodia. 

All political reprisals, including arrests, intimidation, and 
killings, must be stopped immediately and perpetrators punished. 
AFP and others reported this morning that at least 35 supporters 
in custody have been killed. These Khmer Rouge-style executions 
ought to stop. 

We should continue to support political plurality. This includes 
existing democratic forces, the BLDP, FUNCINPEC, KNP, and any 
future democratic movements. King Sihanouk, who has always 
played a pivotal role, should also be consulted. 

We are 3 short years away from the new millennium. In order 
for us to maintain global leadership into the next century, we 
should take our responsibility seriously, stand by our principles, 
and lead with resolve. The overly traumatized people of Cambodia 
are crying for help. We must heed their call. 

Mr. Chairman, at the National Gallery of Art is on display, until 
the end of September, a stunning exhibit called “Sculpture of Ang- 
kor and Ancient Cambodia—Millennium of Glory.” It is a selection 
of some 99 splendid pieces of stone and bronze figures from the 6th 
through the 16th centuries. There are not many civilizations in the 
world that have produced such art work for such a sustained pe- 
riod. If you have not done so, I urge you, Members of the Commit- 
tee, and everyone here, to view this once-in-a-lifetime show. You 
will see that the Khmer people are master builders, who perfected 
the construction of stone structures and waterworks over a thou- 
sand years ago. 

More than twice the size of Manhattan, the city of Angkor con- 
tains about 600 magnificent monuments, including the world’s larg- 
est religious temple of Angkor Wat. The exhibit will show you that 
Cambodia is NOT the killing fields. It is a civilization that gave 
birth to some of the world’s architectural and engineering wonders. 
That is the Cambodia I want people to remember. 
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I appreciate the opportunity to share with you my thoughts, and 
I commend you for holding this timely hearing. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. BEREUTER, Mr. Siv, thank you very much for your testimony. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Siv appears in the appendix.] 

Mr. BEREUTER. Gentlemen, thank you for your testimony. It was 
very strong. 

Of course the purpose of the hearings are, in part, to educate the 
Members of Congress, this subcommittee, and for us to help our 
colleagues reach decisions about potential actions that we as a gov- 
ernment should take. It also helps as a matter for public examina- 
tion on this important issue. 

Of course, we have heard from all of you, directly or indirectly, 
some criticism of our government, the executive branch at this 
point, and the actions it has taken and some that it has not taken. 
I would like to ask all of you the very important and timely ques- 
tion, since we will have an opportunity to express ourselves on this 
issue, and perhaps to shape policy, what do you think Congress 
should do in light of the situation we find today in Cambodia and 
in light of the actions or inactions of our own government? 

Mr. ABNEY. First of all, I know it would be extremely symbolic 
and helpful to the freedom fighters in that country if the U.S. Gov- 
ernment called this exactly what it is and condemned Hun Sen for 
what he has done. They are waiting for that message. That is a sig- 
nal they have not received, so that is symbolic and something that 
can be done. 

Second, I think that in no way should our government, the U.S. 
Government, endorse a provisional military regime that is being 
set up right now because it excludes the duly elected First Prime 
Minister of the country. It would be constitutionally illegal, and, 
more importantly, it would endorse Hun Sen’s actions which have 
completely demolished all the opposition parties. I also think that 
in no way should the U.S. Government fund an election that ex- 
cludes the Khmer Nation Party, the BLDP party, or any other 
party that wants to participate. Because the way it is being set up 
now, a government, in my opinion, will be announced soon in 
Phnom Penh and the international community will say this is a 
government we can work with, Hun Sen will then call for elections, 
and there will literally be no opposition to his authority. So in m 
opinion, I would strongly urge—at the beginning and not the mid- 
dle or the end—the U.S. Government not to endorse or participate 
in any elections that exclude the opposition. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Thank you, Mr. Abney. 

Doctor Ott or Mr. Siv. Mr. Siv next. 

Mr. Siv. Mr. Chairman, I agree with Ron Abney, but I want to 
stress it is very important for the United States to send a very 
strong message, loud and clear, to Hun Sen and his people that 
this will not stand. 

We support democratic change. We have invested a lot of time, 
effort, and money in bringing the Paris Peace Accords into effect 
with other counterparts around the world, and we will have to 
make this truly subscribed to before we can restore what we call 
i ae business activities with the Phnom Penh regime or anybody 
there. 
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Mr. BEREUTER. Thank you. Doctor Ott. 

Mr. OTT. I would basically subscribe to that, but let me come 
back to a slightly different point. There are no good solutions in 
this situation. The crockery has been well and truly broken and 
whatever gets put back together again is going to be pretty ugly. 
So I think we have to start, by disabusing ourselves that there is 
going to be anything very pretty come out of this. 

Having said that, that doesn’t mean something can’t come out of 
it, and I would argue, again, that a solution is going to have to be 
found in concert with our other international partners, the coun- 
tries involved in Paris, but particularly the ASEAN countries. We 
cannot afford to get in a situation, like we have managed to get 
ourselves in with regard to Burma, where we and the ASEAN 
country are on the opposite sides of policy. If we do get in that situ- 
ation, we will simply be ineffective and we will end up driving a 
further wedge between ourselves and our natural allies in the re- 
gion. 

And so whatever form it would take, I would like to see Congress 
basically emphasizing two points: first, that there has to be a co- 
ordinated international response, that Hun Sen, looking out at the 
world, has to see a convincing united front; and, second, that we 
start to lay down clear markers as to what the international com- 
munity will require. And, for example, it would require that any 
election that takes place has to include Mr. Sam Rainsy, that he 
has to be able to go back in the country and be safe, that he has 
to be able to organize his party and to campaign. That would be 
simply one of the kinds of measures that a solution is going to have 
to involve. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Thank you. 

‘Mr. Siv, you mentioned in your testimony that, in fact, perhaps 
we in the international community overlook things in order to try 
to find a success for the United Nations, for the international com- 
munity, and what happened in Cambodia, and I agree with you, 
you reached that conclusion. 

Did we sacrifice long-term security and stability overlooking 
short-term deficiencies, and you said, yes we did, and that is cer- 
tainly the case. Is Cambodia now a failed State that, because of the 
political turmoil that has ensued, in light of the coup, does it call 
for an international involvement, a physical presence there beyond 
what we have done in the past? I would ask that to you, Mr. Siv, 
first, but ask any of you. 

Mr. Siv. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I think it is a failed State in a sense 
that the rule of law has broken down and there is no justice and 
no judicial system. People that have been in custody have been tor- 
tured and killed, and I want to take issue with my friend Marvin, 
who said that we can trust Hun Sen’s public pledge that he will 
respect the constitution. 

I was in Phnom Penh when the Khmer Rouge came in 1975. I 
missed the U.S. Embassy evacuation by a half hour, so I got stuck 
there. The Khmer Rouge said they would only punish seven people 
of the government, seven people, and we realized that there were 
almost 27/2 million people who died under the Khmer Rouge re- 
gime. 
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Hun Sen, after the coup, he said there were only four people they 
considered as traitors, but so far, as of this morning, there were 35 
killed while in custody, so, yes, it is a sad state and if we do not 
mobilize an international effort to call or reconvene the press con- 
ference again, I think we are not fulfilling our responsibility as the 
oldest democracy and also the leader of the free world. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Doctor Ott. 

Mr. Ort. If I could respond, I don’t want to be misunderstood. 
I do not trust Hun Sen and I am not suggesting that we should. 
What I was trying to suggest is that he, Hun Sen, has made a se- 
ries of public statements in which he has, in effect, pledged a set 
of steps that he is willing to take. What I would like to see is the 
international community to say, in effect, OK, we are going to etch 
those in stone and we are going to hold you to them and we are 
going to do it in a very fundamentalist sort of fashion. We are 
going to be absolutely rigid in demanding that you adhere exactly 
to what you have pledged to do publicly and we will, in fact, hold 
the threat of sanctions against you to enforce that. So, no, I don’t 
trust him at all, but I would like to test him and, in effect, compel 
him to live up to what he has, in fact, stated publicly. 

On the failed State issue, maybe a slightly different perspective 
on it. 

My first recent visit to Cambodia was in early 1990. One official 
in the U.S. Embassy commented when I was out there in May of 
this year, how you view Cambodia depends on what your starting 
point is. If you arrive in Cambodia today and look around and say 
this is a mess, it sure looks like a failed State. But if your starting 
point was 1990, it looks like a miracle. There has been a remark- 
able transformation. I mean, Cambodia actually looks like a func- 
tioning society now. In 1990, it did not. In 1990, you could sit on 
the main street of Phnom Penh and look down it and see virtually 
no activity. Today, you stand in the same spot and you will get run 
over by the traffic in about 5 seconds. 

There has been a remarkable change and I think it is important 
to remember just how far down this society was driven. I mean, it 
was driven into the dust. All the literate people were killed; the 
schools were closed and razed; the monks were killed. This was ab- 
solute and total social destruction. The metaphor, or the anecdote 
that sticks in my mind was a comment of one Khmer who was talk- 
ing about this time. (Sichan of course was there for part of it.) To- 
ward the end of the killing fields period, this person said people 
were reduced to mining the mass graves, and what they were doing 
was digging down to the bottom layers of these mass graves be- 
cause the people that were killed at the beginning, some of them 
had gold in their teeth and they were literally mining the mass 
graves for gold to try to find something that they could use to ob- 
tain food. So it is important to remember just how far Cambodia 
was driven down and not be too unreasonable in expecting what it 
can become in a fairly short length of time. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Doctor Ott, what would you have the United Na- 
tions do there now? How should their mission change? 

Mr. Ott. Well, the U.N. mission, and Ron can probably speak to 
this better than I can, the U.N. mission, once UNTAC was com- 
pleted, largely ended, not entirely, but largely ended. What you 
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have now is an active U.N., demining program, which has been 
really quite remarkable. 

I agree, I forget who said it, that there are heroes in Cambodia. 
There are a lot of heroes, people in the human rights community, 
people working on demining, people doing remarkable things. So I 
guess the United Nations has basically assumed a kind of monitor- 
ing role and humanitarian assistance role and that strikes me as 
appropriate at this point. 

Mr. OTT. The sort of intervention I am talking about, I don’t 
Epa is a U.N. function. It is really an outgrowth of the Paris Ac- 
cords. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Let me conclude my questions with a question of 
Mr. Abney. He may care to comment on this last one as well. 

You mentioned that Cambodians in this recent tragedy were de- 
nied political asylum and requested it from the American Embassy. 

Mr. ABNEY. Right. 

Mr. BEREUTER. What do you think should have been done on the 
spot? 

Mr. ABNEY. I think the U.S. ambassador should have taken them 
in until they felt safe instead of turning them away, which is ap- 
parently what happened. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Why didn’t that happen? 

Mr. ABNEY. I believe that it didn’t happen because it would have 
alienated the Hun Sen Government and that is something the U.S. 
Government—State Department—does not want to do. 

Can I also just speak to that? 

Mr. BEREUTER. Yes, please. 

Mr. ABNEY. I am convinced that there is no internal force that 
can influence Hun Sen. King Sihanouk can no longer do this. He 
is no longer a major player in terms of mediation. It is going to 
take immediate, strong action. The only possibility of getting Hun 
Sen’s attention is by drastic international, the U.S. sanctions. 

To make statements like those we have heard in the last 3 or 4 
days by State Department spokespersons that once this new provi- 
sional government is set up, we are going to call on Hun Sen to 
have free and fair elections and observe human rights is ludicrous. 
So the only potential here, and it is not, in my opinion, for the 
United Nations to come in, it is for the people who provide money, 
60 percent of this government’s budget, to say, “no more” until 
there is a democracy forming in that country, which includes oppo- 
sition parties. And it is the only way to get Hun Sen’s attention. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Thank you, Mr. Abney. 

We will turn now to Mr. Capps for his questions and then to Mr. 
Rohrabacher. 

Mr. Capps. Thank you. 

Well, I want to thank all of you, the a of you, for providing 
what I think all of us in the room recognize to be very sobering tes- 
timony. And there is no way that I can listen to that and go out 
of here with any sense of cheer or with an idea about what the so- 
lution might be in terms of one thing we can do. 

So I want to back it up a ways. And I think this is in keeping 
with your observation at the beginning, Dr. Ott, about knowing the 
history and knowing some of the background on this. 
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What I have trouble with—what perplexes me the most about 
what happened there is getting the overall story line. And I hope 
this isn’t too abstract. But aia that you know Paul Fussell 
wrote a great book called “The Great War in Modern Memory,” in 
which one of the thesis is that they didn’t know how to fight World 
War I until they understood what the war was about. And it seems 
and in situations like this, it is very difficult for us to understand 
wont this really is and what the plot line is, why the tension is 
there. 

And I have been concentrating on this one all day. I sure don’t 
have it. But I don’t apologize for that very much, because I don’t 
think we know the story of Cambodia in those terms. I don’t think 
we knew the story of Vietnam when we got in there. I think it took 
a long time for us to really understand that this was a lot about 
nationalism. It was a civil war. There were things going on there 
that were not very well understood in the beginning. And if, Mr. 
Chairman, if it is fair to ask this question—could I ask you to help 
us with the plot line, with the story line? 

This is not simply about ideological conflict, although there is a 
lot of it. I think there is more ideological conflict here than has 
been brought to light. But I don’t know. Something is going on 
here, it has to do with the transfer from what was a civilization 
to the destruction of that civilization to what is left afterwards. 
And yet the forces are not fair from the outside. This is not a coun- 
try that is responding to destructive forces outside Cambodia. This 
is—well, there is some of that as well. But this is primarily inter- 
nalized. 

I found it really interesting that the contrast between the killing 
fields and the civilization—I mean, that was, Mr. Siv, a very inter- 
esting point that you made. But, you know, if I were teaching a 
class on this, which is what I used to do, and I wanted to describe 
what this story illustrates, I have to say I really don’t get it yet. 
I mean, I don’t quite know what is at stake here. And I think until 
we understand what is really at stake here, it is very difficult for 
us to know what U.S. policy should be and you have warned us not 
to do this unless we simply take it in sort of present-tense terms; 
I think we have to take it in the longer perspective. 

Now if I have asked a question that anybody can respond, I 
would love to hear your answer. If not, I will give up my time and 
transfer it to my colleague down the way. 

Mr. OTT. If I can? 

Mr. BEREUTER. Dr. Ott. 

Mr. Orr. I will take an initial shot at it. As sort of one professor 
to another, I guess. 

Mr. BEREUTER. But just so we can all understand it. 

Mr. OTT. I would say there are two, maybe three story lines. One 
(you alluded to it actually), is the breakdown and transition of a 
traditional society into the modern era. 

The Khmer Empire in the 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th centuries was 
the greatest empire in Southeast Asia. For 500 years, it has been 
in decline. For 500 years, the Khmer, in a sense have been on a 
downward slope in terms of their position, their strength, and so 
on. They have steadily lost territory. As I mentioned in my state- 
ment, were it not for the intervention of the French, there would 
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be no Cambodia and the Khmer would be a minority people divided 
up between the Thai and the Vietnamese. 

So part of it—one story—is a traditional society with a once great 
tradition, very conscious of that tradition but with a social order, 
a culture, a political order that is entirely inappropriate to a mod- 
ern era. And trying to find how to make the transition—you know, 
the god-kings of Angkor have no place in the modern world, but if 
that is the only political system your society has ever known, then 
you have got a real aae em adjusting to this strange thing that 
people keep talking about called democracy. What the heck is that? 

Hun Sen has made the comment, rulers rule and the people obey. 
That is the way it is supposed to work. This is not a man who un- 
derstands what democracy is. But he is a man who understands 
the Khmer tradition. That is one story line. 

The second story line I would identify is that what is going on 
right now is a competition for power. I don’t think it has very much 
to do with ideology. I don’t think Hun Sen is a Communist. I think 
Hun Sen is out for power. I mean, he is perfectly willing to work 
within a free market. Free markets make money. Free markets 
provide opportunities for big-time corruption. He has no problem 
with free markets. This has nothing to do with communism. This 
is about power. So that would be my second story line. 

And the third one, if it is, is outside of Cambodia. It is the one 
I tried to allude to earlier. There are other interested parties in 
what happens to Cambodia and they have their own story line. And 
what they are Pasivally, concerned with is what happens in Cam- 
bodia that affects the broader region of Southeast Asia. That has 
to do with instability. It has to do with drugs. It has to do with 
economics. It has to do with deforestation. It has to do with a lot 
of things. That is the other story. 

Those would be my three story lines. 
air BEREUTER. Mr. Siv, do you want to try and take a crack at 
that! 

Mr. Siv. Yes, let: me take another shot. I am interested in the 
concept of god-king that Marvin mentioned. And Angkor Wat, you 
know, Mr. Chairman, from the 9th to the 15th centuries, those are 
the periods that the Khmer Empire was very powerful, a center of 
a very powerful civilization. But the god-king concept seems to still 
remain with Hun Sen and Pol Pot and all these people. I mean, 
these are the people who think that they are the ones who can 
have absolute power and do whatever they can do over the people 
of Cambodia. That is exactly what Pol Pot did, because he was the 
sole supreme leader of the country. 

In terms of whether Hun Sen is a Communist or not, I have lived 
under communism for a year before I was able to escape to Thai- 
land and the United States in freedom. I said this is exactly what 
the Communists do. Having no opposition, to destroy their enemies, 
abolish all kinds of freedom, from freedom of expression to freedom 
of speech and so on and so forth. So I will just leave it like that, 
at that point. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Abney. 

Mr. ABNEY. I agree with Dr. Ott. . 

As to his second point, since IRI has been involved, it has been 
totally about power. And it started in 1991, in my opinion. Hun 
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Sen, assuming he would win the election and the admiration and 
love of the entire world, called for free democratic elections. It had 
nothing to do with freedom or democracy. But it was totally a 
power move since he assumed he was going to win. And then when 
he didn’t win, and I was there the day the United Nations an- 
nounced the election results, he claimed the elections were rigged. 
And so it was all about power from the start. 

He did the same in late 1993. He recreated the exact same situa- 
tion that we are seeing now. He called for elections in 1994, 1995 
because FUNCINPEC was completely disorganized. He thought 
that the opposition parties would divide up and split the anti-CPP 
vote, and he would win the election. When it became apparent that 
he couldn’t win the elections, that is when the violence started. So 
as far as our involvement, it has never been about philosophy; it 
has always been about power and greed. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Capps has one more brief question and we 
will turn to you. 

Mr. Capps. One more quick one. 

Mr. Abney, you allude to the climate of fear in Cambodia today 
as you just came back from there. Do I also understand from your 
allusions that the U.S. Embassy, in your judgment, has not fulfilled 
an appropriate role? I mean that, turning back people who have 
come there for assistance. 

I think what I am asking this time is that in that climate of fear, 
people obviously traumatized, where trauma has appeared here at 
least twice in a coup, the United States, could it have done more 
2 weeks ago? Could we be doing more in the city today than we 
are doing? 

Mr. ABNEY. It is not just what we did or didn’t do in the last 2 
weeks. It is what led up to the last 2 weeks. We have never—that 
is, the U.S. Government has never encouraged the opposition par- 
ties. By the way, this is also true of the entire international com- 
munity. The international community has, in many cases, been led 
by the U.S. Government in this regard. 

Stability and fair and free elections in Cambodia has never in- 
cluded the opposition parties. By the way, UNTAC felt that the op- 
position parties eheale’ not be involved because they felt it was un- 
safe. They thought it created an unstable situation and they 
wouldn’t control it. 

So I think that the time for the U.S. State Department to start 
helping this process by speaking out for allowing Rainsy’s party to 
be legal, and for the passing of a political party law which allows 
opposition parties to organize is now. It should have started 3 
years ago, but it didn’t. And the U.S. State Department has never 
supported the opposition movement. So it is not surprising to me 
that these people were turned away. It is disappointing bat not 
surprising. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Capps, I think you would agree that is a dev- 
astatingly serious assessment. 

Mr. Capps. Yes. 

Mr. BEREUTER. The gentleman from California, Mr. Rohrabacher. 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. And you think this is a very serious thing. 
You say that in the middle of a crisis when people’s lives are at 
stake that we turn democratic leaders out into the street so that 
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a person who we know is murdering this democratic opposition, can 
get at them. This is a very serious thing. 

Mr. ABNEY. Most serious. 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. Maybe the other panelists would like to com- 
ment on that. Is there any other thing, before the other panelists 
comment on that, anything else the. Embassy has done that you 
think warrants the concern of people who think the United States 
should stand for more than just, you know 

Mr. ABNEY. Well, as I said, the main thing is not encouraging— 
by not speaking out on behalf of the opposition, which, by the way, 
as I said earlier, probably consists of 750,000 to a million support- 
ers in a country of 10 million, which means that there are at least 
that many more supporters of the parties. We are talking about 
major membership, major supporters. 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. Right. And Hun Sen didn’t win the last elec- 
tion. 

Mr. ABNEY. Right. 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. So everybody is in opposition to him, except 
his clique, right? 

Mr. ABNEY. Right. But now there is a real articulate opposition 
led by some of the brightest people I have ever worked with in any 
country. Some of the names I mentioned while you were not in the 
room—from BLDP, Son Sann, Rainsy’s party, and people like 
Ahmad Yahya and others from the FUNCINPEC party. People who 
are the best and brightest in that country—are not able to partici- 
pate in this election. 

The U.S. State Department has never spoken out encouraging 
Hun Sen’s government to legalize the BLDP and KNP. And as a 
result, Rainsy cannot organize in the provinces. It is dangerous 
personally for his people to organize. It is illegal. 

- Mr. ROHRABACHER. Was there a change in the effectiveness of 
the Embassy when. Charlie Twining left and Ken Quinn came in? 

Mr. ABNEY. I think that the State Department’s stand never 
changed. It was always pro government. The difference was Charlie 
Twining opened up, allowed and encouraged opposition party lead- 
ers. He went to opposition party events. We used to see him all 
over the provinces having dinner with opposition party leaders. He 
was still pro government and that was the State Department’s pol- 
icy, but he was encouraging other Cambodian voices to speak out. 
This embassy does not do that. They don’t meet with them publicly. 
They don’t encourage them. And I think it has resulted in the in- 
timidation and harassment of these people. 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. Let’s understand what, hear what you mean 
by “government” when you are referring to what relationship we 
had with the government. In reality, Hun Sen did not win the elec- 
tion but we, as some sort of compromise in order to maintain order, 
permitted him to hold a position of power; is that correct? 

Mr. ABNEY. Absolutel 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. That was a compromise? 

Mr. ABNEY. Absolutely. 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. And the billions of dollars we spent, all of our 
diplomatic activity has been aimed, has it not, in the last few years 
of trying to ease out this one individual, either into the democratic 
process, or ease him out of power? Isn’t that what this has all been 
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about? Everything else has been a facade to hide the fact that we 
have a gangster in power that we are trying to civilize or get him 
out of power? 

Mr. ABNEY. In my opinion, yes. 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. So it has been a failure; hasn’t it? 

Mr. ABNEY. Well, I believe that the Embassy and the State De- 
partment felt that the strongest person in ee government was 
Hun Sen, and they did everything they could possibly do over a 3- 
year period to encourage that leader Ship And as a result it sent 
a message to the growing opposition parties that the U.S. Govern- 
ment was endorsing a person who was violating their rights and 
keeping them from participating in the process. 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. Sometimes governments or shall we say 
sometimes representatives of government mistake very strong and 
forceful people as being legitimate people to hold power because 
they can make decisions and they seem very forceful. And the per- 
sonality seems more like a leader. In fact, I visited Cambodia many 
times. 

Mr. ABNEY. Sure. 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. That is what I found, is that Hun Sen is very 
forceful—have you ever met Hun Sen? Have you folks ever met 
him? He is a very forceful guy and seems like a real determined 
fellow. And he is just the kind of guy I don’t want to control all 
the guns in the count 

I am afraid of Rennie who are too easy to make decisions about 
other people’s lives. And this fellow is a forceful man and knows 
how to make decisions. And if you don’t have your values screwed 
on straight, you will end up trying to establish a relationship with 
him instead of the people who work hard and are trying to get 
along and believe in compromise and have trouble making forceful 
decisions. But it has been—this is pretty much to the panel, 
wouldn’t you say that this is a basically American policy and this 
consensus policy, as you have been describing with our allies and 
such, has been a failure now with Hun Sen taking over? Isn’t that 
correct? Aren’t we here today celebrating a total failure of our pol- 
icy and our goals? 

Well, I will answer the question. The answer is yes. And where 
do we go from here? What about the idea of making some forceful 
decisions on our own, like we are supposed to do? For example, rec- 
ognizing that Hun Sen is a dictator, should we now, instead of with 
a namby-pamby policy that we have had, at least we have seen 
coming out of our embassy for the last month, shouldn’t we now 
be backing a government in exile or recognizing some kind of a 
united democratic front which would include all these other parties 
rather than trying to deal or in some way recognize and then deal 
with Hun Sen and again try to reform him? Is that the best ap- 
proach? Or do you think the best approach is to try to, well, you 
have already stated that. 

Mr. BEREUTER. I think Dr. Ott was about to be tempted at your 
previous question. 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. Go ahead. I am rambling as well. I am not 
a professor but I ramble as well. 

Mr. BEREUTER. I saw movement toward the mike there. 
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Mr. OTT. I thought better of it then. Well, I guess two quick com- 
ments. 

Certainly, in a narrow, political sense, the arrangements that 
were put in place after the 1993 elections have now failed. I do 
want to put the word “political” in front of it because there has 
been a lot that has happened in Cambodia and in a sense there has 
been a true transformation of that country socially and economi- 
cally. This is not the same place it was in 1993. Remarkable things 
have happened. And so I don’t want to put the word “failure” with 
all of that. I don’t think that has been a failure. But if you want 
to put the label “failure” on the political formula we put in place 
in 1993, that is now broken down. So, yes, that is a failure. 

Backing a government in exile, I mean keep in mind, going back 
to history, we did that for 10 years. We backed a government in 
exile. We supported one side in a civil war. We had a 10-year con- 
flict in the jungles of Cambodia. We were a participant in it. Arm’s 
length, but we were there. And I’m not criticizing that policy. I 
think that was, in fact, the right thing to do. But I don’t think we 
want to go down that road again in the current context. 

One thing, I recently reread when I was in Phnom Penh, David 
Chandler’s very good Giodraah , Brother Number One’, the biog- 
raphy of Pol Pot. And it struck me that, you know, he is talking 
about Pol Pot sitting up there in the jungle with his visions of 
agrarian Communist perfection and the blood on his hands and all 
the rest of it. And in the meantime, just a half an hour’s plane 
flight away you have got Singapore, you know, chrome and glass, 
Internet, CNN, international financial center. In short, there are 
two entirely different worlds out there. So the world of supportin 
exiles and civil wars and guerilla movements and so on, that Roki 
is over, I think, in Southeast Asia. So my answer is, no, you don’t 
try to go back to that. 

What you do is, as I have already said, you have a bad situation. 
There is no good answer. The best one I can come up with is see 
if ig can put together a truly forceful international coalition that 
will come to Hun Sen and basically read the riot act to him. 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. Well, reading the riot act to somebody like 
Hun Sen, and not be willing to use force is not effective—let me 
put it this way. I mean, I don’t know of any examples in history 
where you go to a gangster and you act like a schoolteacher and 
they pay attention to you. 

Mr. OTT. But if the gangsters 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. Gangsters usually pull out their pistols and 
shoot the schoolteacher, and that is the end of their conversation. 

Mr. OTT. If they are gangsters on an iron lung, and you can pull 
the plug on them, then you don’t have to shoot them. 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. So in other words, now that is what I wanted 
to get to. 

Mr. O7T. I think this gangster is on an iron lung. 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. Well, I think the country is in an iron lung, 
and I don’t think he cares. 

See, the trouble with these bad guys like Hun Sen, he doesn’t 
care how many of his own people are.hurt. Am I wrong, Mr. Siv? 
He doesn’t care how many of his fellow countrymen die. He doesn’t 
care if the economy goes to hell. He doesn’t care how many kids 
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don’t get any education. He doesn’t care because he has all the 
power. That is all he cares about. 

Now, let me ask you about the other strategy. One strategy is 
you go support a government in exile, try is bank some sort of 
movement where there is force behind it. What about the other 
strategy? What about the total isolation, economic and political iso- 
lation? And with that in mind as I just said, as a dictator he 
doesn’t care one bit. 

Now of course there are people around him who might care and 
say we have got enough of him and let’s off him some night or 
something, or let’s put something in his breakfast food or some- 
thing, but will that be effective at all only having an economic and 
political isolation of the Hun Sen regime? I am just opening it to 
up to the panel. What would be the most effective course? Because 
right now just talking to him with all our buddies I don’t think is 
going to get us anywhere. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Anybody want to try that? 

Mr. Siv. I agree with you, Congressman Rohrabacher, that peo- 
ple like Hun Sen listen only to a big stick, because the issue of 
power here is something that we have to consider—he is very hun- 
gry for power. And The Economist last week mentioned that he is 
only 45 or 46 years old and he might be able to eay on for another 
30 years. So that is very scary. 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. That is right. 

Mr. Srv. I think the issue that is facing us is an issue of leader- 
ship for the United States to coordinate international efforts. We 
really have to take the heed—we cannot just wait for ASEAN to 
take a position, and follow ASEAN leadership. That is not a posi- 
tion we should take. Vietnam is now in ASEAN and Hun Sen went 
to Vietnam before the coup took place. Nobody would go on vaca- 
tion before a major coup was going to take place. So I am not sa 
ing that the Vietnamese are having their hands in this whole e 
thing, but we have to keep that angle into perspective. 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. One last point. 

Mr. ABNEY. It is a very depressing question, because it—— 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. It sure is. 

pene ABNEY. It depends on Hun Sen’s attitude. He is 46 years old. 

ou know, if you look at 1993, he lost the election. Now he 
is en running the country. So, you know, you can pull up stakes 
and nobody can be there. 

There has developed over the last 3 years an incredible grass- 
roots opposition to Hun Sen. And if any kind of drastic sanctions 
or any movement of the international committee of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment that can affect people like Rainsy being able to go back 
into the country and continue to organize, that is worth something. 
That might not be worth something now, but it will be worth some- 
thing in the future. 

In my time in Cambodia, from 1993 to 1997, the opposition has 
grown unbelievably. The activity—IRI’s involvement in supporting 
women in the political process has been important. You know, over 
60 percent of the population in Cambodia are women. They are ac- 
tive. They are beginning to organize. There is also a large number 
of young people who couldn’t vote in 1993 that will be able to vote 
in 1998. 
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I think by being there and talking about the opposition and orga- 
nizing, if you can just get that, that is something. But you are only 
going to get that through pressure. You are not going to get that 

waiting until Hun Sen’s government is formed and then go in 
there and try to talk him into becoming democratic. 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. Right. 

Mr. ABNEY. That is ludicrous. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Will the gentleman yield for a question for Mr. 
Abney? 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. Yes, absolutely. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Abney, there is some evidence that members 
of the CPP, Hun Sen’s own party, were not on board for the 
changes that he made as he seized absolute power. 

Do you think it is possible that enough distension could be found 
or generated so that he could be deposed within his own party? 

Mr. ABNEY. There is absolutely no doubt that there is a moderate 
wing of the CPP. There is—and it is led by the Minister of Interior, 
Sar Kheng. And there are people within CPP for the first time who 
oppose Hun Sen. When they had their congress, some of Hun Sen’s 
candidates did not get elected. There is a group of people within 
CPP who has voiced private opposition to his military brutal type 
government. 

The problem is when the war starts and the fighting starts, Com- 
munists, as you know, stick together. They don’t speak with two 
voices. They all form one voice. But there are people within that 
party who are more moderate. And whether or not that could even- 
tually pave an effect on the policy of CPP, I don’t know. But there 
is a split. : 

Mr. BEREUTER. OK. I understand you have one brief question. 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. Yes. By the way, just for the sake of people 
who are here, I am introducing an amendment tomorrow to the 
Foreign Operations’ appropriations bill that would cut off all aid to 
Cambodia, except for democracy building and humanitarian aid. So 
that is just one note. 

Mr. BEREUTER. There will be two amendments there, then. 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. All right. And this is basically the question. 
And again, and some other note just for the record, someday the 
United States really will be a powerful force for democracy in the 
world but it is only when we actually decide that we have the cour- 
age and we have the commitment to do so. 

In situations like this, in the post-cold war world, we are paying 
billions of dollars for the CIA. And before we were fighting com- 
munism. Well, now we should fight dictatorship. And one hope for 
people in these situations is if the United States of America would 
live up to our ideals, buy off one of the generals, one of Hun Sen’s 
generals and just say, “Hey, you want to be a hero for all of your 
people, here are the resources you need, the United States will 
back you up. Get rid of this bum.” There is the solution. And make 
sure tie is going to go for free elections, et cetera; make sure he is 
the ty guy. 

My last question to you is, is it not true, and again Hun Sen was 
a triggerman for Pol Pot. Let’s make sure everybody remembers 
that. Is that not the case? We are talking about a man who pulled 
the trigger for Pol Pot. That is all I am asking, yes or no. Or if you 
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want to—people keep talking about this guy as if he is shocked 
that somebody is trying to make a deal with the Khmer Rouge and 
here is a guy that was a triggerman for the Khmer Rouge. I needed 
to say that. Thank you very much. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Thank you. 

Mr. OTT. Hun Sen was a regional commander in the Khmer 
Rouge forces who at age 25 was slated to be purged, and then de- 
fected to Vietnam. 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. Right. 

Mr. OTT. Or slated before he was 25 but defected to Vietnam and 
then came back with the Vietnamese Army. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Gentlemen, thank you very much for your testi- 
mony. It is very important, informative, sobering. 

I would say to my colleagues, in addition to apparently at least 
two amendments on this subject to the Foreign Ops bill, that I 
would hope to draft and introduce and move appropriate legislation 
through the Committee in relatively short order, but we will do it 
to the best of our abilit 

And I would say to the colleagues here and to any personal staff 
or Members of the Subcommittee who might be here, that your 
ideas would be welcome on this subject and we will try to work out 
something that will have the best ideas from everyone. 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. Great. 

Mr. BEREUTER. You have helped contribute to that today. So 
thank you very much for your attendance. And I thank my col- 
leagues for their thoughtful questions. This subcommittee is ad- 
journed. 

(Whereupon, at 5:08 p.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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APPENDIX 





Statement of Congressman Dana Rohrabacher 
Cambodia 

Subcommittee on Asia and the Pacific 

Committee on International Relations 


July 16, 1997 


Mr. Chairman: 

Thank you for conducting this hearing at a time when the July 5 coup and ongoing 
reign of terror by former Khmer Rouge military officer Hun Sen jeopardizes the fragile 
experiment in democracy in Cambodia and the hope that democracy it will sustain roots in the 


_Asia/Pacific region. 


It is unconscionable that the Clinton Administration has not shown leadership in 
condemning the violent overthrow of an elected government. Strong political and economic 
action must be immediately implemented to restore democratically elected leaders and to dissuade 


Hun Sen and his henchmen from further violence. 


Momentarily I will be attending a markup meeting of the Subcommittee on International 
Economic Policy and Trade to introduce an amendment that would deny Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation projects in countries that have non-democratic governments such as the 


Hun Sen regime in Cambodia. 
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In addition, today I am introducing an amendment to the Foreign Operations 
Appropriations Bill that will deny U.S. funding to the government in Cambodia until democracy is 
restored. This language will not affect U.S. funding to non-governmental agencies in Cambodia 
that provide humanitarian and democracy building assistance to the Cambodian people. However, 
we must not permit Hun Sen to believe that the United States will accept his pattern of systematic 


violence, including the use of tanks that were purchased with international funding. 


On the basis of numerous reports, I am concerned that beginning with the March 30, 1997 
grenade attack against peaceful demonstrators by Hun Sen’s forces which killed 20 people and 
injured 120 -- including Ron Abney, a representative of the International Republican Institute who 
will testify today -- the Department of State, especially Ambassador Ken Quinn in Phnom Penh, 
have been irresponsible in their responsibility to deter Hun Sen and his forces from violence or to 
enforce U.S. policy against narco-terrorist governments. In addition, I believe that the U.S. 
embassy has not taken provide adequate action to protect the safety of American citizens in 


Cambodia. As a result of these concerns, I request that: 


1) The U.S. Drug Enforcement Agency declassify and release their recent report on 


Cambodia. 


2) The U.S. Justice Department release a declassified form of the FBI investigation on the 
March 30, grenade attack 
3) Ambassador Ken Quinn be immediately recalled from Cambodia to appear before this 


Committee, and the Department of State express that American policy unequivocally supports 
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democratic forces inside and outside of Cambodia, including the elected First Prime Minister 
Prince Norodom Ranariddh, and opposed to any substitute measures to the provisions of the 1991 


Paris Accords. 


4) That the Department of State provide to this committee and to my personal office all 
cables and O.I.s between the U.S. Embassy in Phnom Penh and the State Department, dated 


March 23, 1997 through July 17, 1997. 


5) That the National Security Agency provide to this committee all unedited radio 


intercepts related to Cambodia and Vietnam from March 23, 1997 through July 17, 1997. 


6) That the Voice of America and Voice of Free Asia increase broadcasts to Cambodia 


with programming that expresses unequivocal support for democracy. 


_ 7) The U.S. Government must lead the initiative to bring Pol Pot before an international 


war crimes tribunal. 


It is a ruse that supporters of Hun Sen use the excuse that his violent actions were due to 
his fear of the Khmer Rouge when he, his top generals and many leading members of his political 
party were, in fact, hard core members of Pol Pot’s organization during the Killing Fields period. 
We must not forget that the acting head of state in Cambodia, Chea Sim, who is now attempting 
to name a replacement for Prince Ranariddh as First Prime Minister, was a member of Pol Pot’s 


National Assembly between 1975 and 1977 and helped to rubber stamp the policy for mass 
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murder. 


As a long time friend of the Cambodian people, and the original sponsor of Most Favored 
Nation trading status for Cambodia, I ask my colleagues to join me to prevent a fait accompli for 
tyranny in Cambodia. Instead, we should be applying uncompromising political and economic 


pressure restore democracy and freedom. 
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OPENING STATEMENT 

OF THE 
HONORABLE ENI F.H. FALEOMAVAEGA 
AT THE HEARING ON 
THE BREAKDOWN OF DEMOCRACY IN CAMBODIA 
FOR THE 
HOUSE INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON ASIA-PACIFIC AFFAIRS 


JULY 16, 1997 


MR. CHAIRMAN: 

I WANT TO COMMEND YOU FOR CALLING THIS IMPORTANT HEARING 
TO EXAMINE THE CRISIS IN CAMBODIA’S DEMOCRACY, AND I WOULD 
WELCOME THE DISTINGUISHED WITNESSES TO TESTIFY ON THIS MATTER 


BEFORE OUR COMMITTEE TODAY. 


LIKE MANY OF OUR COLLEAGUES IN CONGRESS AND THOSE 
WATCHING AROUND THE WORLD, I WAS SHOCKED, APPALLED AND SADDENED 
BY THE RETURN TO VIOLENCE IN CAMBODIA -- A SMALL NATION STILL 
WRACKED BY THE SCARS OF THE KHMER ROUGE’S GENOCIDAL KILLINGS OF 
A MILLION CAMBODIANS AND THE CIVIL WAR THAT RAGED FOR TWO 


DECADES. 


CO-PRIME MINISTER HUN SEN’S POWER GRAB AND EJECTION OF 
PRINCE RANARIDDH (PROUNOUNCED: RAN-ARE-RID) FROM GOVERNMENT HAS 
DESTROYED THE FRAGILE DEMOCRACY BROKERED BY THE 1991 PARIS 


PEACE ACCORDS. 


THE PARIS PEACE PLAN -- BACKED BY THE UNITED STATES, 
CHINA, THE SOVIET UNION, JAPAN, VIETNAM, FRANCE, THE UNITED 


KINGDOM, INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND OTHER MEMBERS OF THE UNITED 


NATIONS -- WAS DESIGNED TO BRING TO AN END THE DECADES OF 
CONFLICT IN CAMBODIA. SINCE THE PARIS AGREEMENT AND THE 

U.N. -SUPERVISED ELECTIONS IN 1993, CAMBODIA HAS ENJOYED 
RELATIVE TRANQUILITY AND PROSPERITY, WITH AN ECONOMY EXPANDING 


AT A 7% RATE. 


DURING THE LAST 6 YEARS, THE INTERNATIONAL COMMUNITY HAS 
INVESTED MORE THAN $3 BILLION TO BRING ABOUT THIS PEACE AND 
STABILITY IN CAMBODIA. JHE UNITED STATES, ALONE, HAS 

IS 
CONTRIBUTED ) S16o MILLION -- INCREASING FOREIGN ASSISTANCE TO 
CAMBODIA FROM $15 MILLION IN 1994 TO $38.4 MILLION IN 1997, 


WITH AN ADMINISTRATION REQUEST FOR $38.6 MILLION FOR FY 98. 


WITH THE OUTBREAK OF VIOLENCE AGAIN IN CAMBODIA -- WHERE 
SCORES OF CAMBODIANS HAVE BEEN KILLED AND HUNDREDS WOUNDED, 
WITH CUSTODIAL EXECUTIONS AND TORTURE WIDESPREAD UNDER HUN 
SEN’S FORCES -- IT BEGS THE QUESTION WHETHER ANYTHING HAS 
CHANGED IN THAT COUNTRY, AND WHETHER THE INTERNATIONAL 
COMMUNITY HAS ACHIEVED ANYTHING BY THE MASSIVE INVESTMENT OF 
TIME AND RESOURCES IN CAMBODIA. I HAVE TO QUESTION WHETHER THE 
DOLLARS OF THE AMERICAN TAXPAYER HAVE BEEN WISELY SPENT IN 


CAMBODIA. 


GIVEN THE SERIOUS SETBACKS TO CAMBODIA’S DEMOCRACY, I 
SUPPORT THE ADMINISTRATION’ S FREEZE OF U.S. ASSISTANCE TO 


CAMBODIA, AND APPLAUD THE CUT OFFS IN AID FROM GERMANY, 
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AUSTRALIA AND. HOPEFULLY, JAPAN. WITH HALF OF CAMBODIA’S 
BUDGET PAID FOR BY FOREIGN AID, CERTAINLY THESE STATEMENTS OF 
OBJECTION TO HUN SEN’S MILITARY RULE WILL BE FELT IN PHNOM 


PENH. 


LIKEWISE, THE DECISION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHEAST 
ASIAN NATIONS TO STOP CAMBODIA’S ENTRY INTO ASEAN THIS MONTH, 
IS AN APPROPRIATE CONDEMNATION OF HUN SEN’S RESORT TO VIOLENCE. 
IN DAYS, THE ASEAN DELEGATION, LEAD BY INDONESIAN FOREIGN 
MINISTER ALI ALATAS (PRONOUNCED: AH-LOT-US) , WILL MEET WITH 
KING SIHANOUK (PRONOUNCED: SEE-AN-NOOK) IN BEIJING, AND LATER 
HUN SEN AND PRINCE RANARIDDH, TO DISCUSS A RESOLUTION TO 


CAMBODIA’ S CONFLICT. 


WHILE I AM HOPEFUL THAT THESE EFFORTS OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL COMMUNITY WILL HELP IN BRINGING PEACE AND 
STABILITY BACK TO CAMBODIA, ULTIMATELY THE MATTER WILL HAVE TO 
BE DECIDED BY THE CAMBODIAN PEOPLE THEMSELVES. I WOULD HOPE 
THAT WE LEARNED FROM OUR TRAGIC EXPERIENCE IN VIETNAM, WHICH 
RESULTED FROM SHORTSIGHTED U.S. FOREIGN POLICY. ULTIMATELY, IT 
IS THE WILL OF THE PEOPLE IN THE COUNTRY THAT WILL DETERMINE 


WHETHER DEMOCRACY OR ANOTHER FORM OF GOVERNMENT IS TO PREVAIL. 


THANK YOU AND I LOOK FORWARD TO THE TESTIMONY OF OUR 


WITNESSES TODAY. 
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Statement by 
Representative James A. Leach 
The Breakdown of Cambodian Democracy: 
A Fait Accompli or Can the Paris Accords be Restored? 
Before the Subcommittee on Asian and Pacific Affairs 
July 16, 1997 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for calling this important and timely hearing. I would 
just offer a few thoughts in order to provide perspective on the tragic and very disturbing 
recent events in Cambodia. 


First, there should be no doubt the U.S. and the international community have 
important interests at stake in Cambodia. The U.S. helped lead the negotiations among 
the Permanent Five members of the UN Security Council leading up to the Cambodian 
peace agreement. We did so in order to create a legitimate and internationally recognized 
government, to reduce foreign interference, advance regional peace and stability, and 
avert the return to power of the genocidal Khmer Rouge. It remains in the U.S. interest to 
see that those objectives are met. 


Second Prime Minister Hun Sen’s coup d’etat in Cambodia — and there can be no 
doubt this was a’coup, a sudden and decisive exercise of force in politics — and 
subsequent resort to murder, torture, and political intimidation has betrayed the hopes for 
peace and prosperity by the Cambodian people. It has undermined the interests of the 

’ United States and the broader international community in a politically and economically 
stable Cambodia in which fundamental human rights are respected. It has set back 
Cambodia’s efforts to join ASEAN and hindered its re-integration into the world 
community. Vietnam’s role, if any, in this affair may be troubling for regional stability. 
The coup also raises the specter of civil war. Tragically, it may also very well help 
resuscitate the Khmer Rouge at a moment of maximum peril for the movement, when it 
appeared that its collapse was imminent, and that Pol Pot and other senior leaders might 
be turned over to an international tribunal for crimes against humanity. 


Hence it is paramount that the United States, ASEAN, Japan, and other parties to 
the Paris Accords promptly engage in a full court press to make Hun Sen — and other 
leaders within the CPP — understand that no Cambodian government will not receive 
significant international support if it uses political intimidation and violence against its 
opponents. To date, I am less than impressed by the vigor and determination that the 
Administration has brought to bear on this issue. 


Hun Sen and his colleagues in the CPP, as well as Prince Ranariddh and his 
supporters, need to understand that their mutual miscalculations and zero-sum struggle 
for political supremacy has driven a stake in the heart of a Cambodia’s economic 
recovery and reconstruction. 
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Prior to the recent deterioration in the political and security environment, 
Cambodia’s prospects were brighter than at any time in the last 25 years. But unless the 
political process created by the Paris Accords is sustained, macroeconomic instability, 
inflation, heightened levels of already widespread corruption, and a substantial decrease 
in aid from bilateral donors as well as the international financial institutions are likely to 
result. Without foreign external assistance, foreign investment, or significant revenues 
from tourism, Cambodia’s already difficult external debt situation will be exacerbated. In 
short, the Cambodian economy will be seriously set back. These consequences need to 
be very carefully considered by the Hun Sen and his colleagues in Phnom Penh. 


The deteriorating situation in Cambodia has occasioned much criticism of the UN 
peacekeeping effort in Cambodia. Some of this criticism is well-founded, but much of it 
is not. Perhaps the biggest flaw in the UN effort was the failure to assert control over the 
security apparatus of Hun Sen in the run up to the election. As to the failure to disarm the 
parties, I would remind Members that disarmament and demobilization did not occur 
because the Khmer Rouge did not live up to their obligations. There was no support from 
any of the countries providing peacekeeping troops for a UN mandate that encompassed 
forcible disarmament. There was and is no NATO-like coalition that could accomplish 
this task. And while this Member has long favored a modest UN standing force to fulfill 
some of these objectives, such a force did not then and does not now exist. 


But there is also much to be proud of in what was then an unprecedented 
peacekeeping effort. Over 350,000 refugees were repatriated. Over five million 
Cambodians were registered to vote. Despite Khmer Rouge attempts to derail the 
election, a secret ballot was held in which the overwhelming majority of Cambodians 
exercised their right to vote. In the wake of the election an active opposition press sprung 
up, over 100 foreign and indigenous NGOs operated freely throughout the country, and 
the once-feared Khmer Rouge gradually diminished as a military force and began to turn 
in on itself. Despite tremendous poverty, and serious human rights and democracy 
concerns, there can be no doubt the people of Cambodia were moving forward toward 
better days and a better life: 


The egregious failure of Cambodia’s leaders to pursue the national interest instead 
of self-interest, most particularly on the part of Hun Sen, severely jeopardizes the hopes 
and dreams of the Cambodian people. The international community needs to act now to 
prevent a fait accompli, to use its very substantial diplomatic and economic leverage to 
stave off the total collapse of prospects for a peaceful and prosperous Cambodia. After 
twenty five years of civil war, genocide, and national destruction, the people of Cambodia 
deserve better. 
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THANK YOU, MR. CHAIRMAN, FOR THE OPPORTUNITY TO ADDRESS THIS 
SUBCOMMITTEE. | WOULD LIKE TO LAY OUT OUR CONCERNS ABOUT THE 
CURRENT CRISIS IN CAMBODIA, DESCRIBE WHAT WE HAVE DONE SO FAR, AND 
SHARE OUR THINKING ABOUT NEXT STEPS. 


THE VIOLENCE THAT TOOK PLACE IN PHNOM PENH JULY 5 AND 6 DID NOT, 
UNFORTUNATELY, COME AS A TOTAL SURPRISE. RATHER, IT WAS THE 
CULMINATION OF TENSIONS THAT HAD BEEN BUILDING FOR MONTHS. ITWASA 
SERIOUS SETBACK FOR CAMBODIA'S FLEDGLING DEMOCRACY, WHICH WAS 
BORN FROM THE 1991 PARIS PEACE ACCORDS AND THE 1993 UN-SPONSORED 
ELECTIONS. THE CURRENT PROBLEMS CAN BE ATTRIBUTED TO LONGSTANDING 
RIVALRIES IN CAMBODIAN POLITICS. WE DO NOT SEE THIS AS A FAILURE OF 
THE UN PEACEKEEPING EFFORT IN CAMBODIA, HOWEVER. DESPITE THE FRESH 
START PROVIDED BY THE INTERNATIONAL COMMUNITY IN 1993, THESE 
DEEPSEATED HISTORICAL PROBLEMS COULD NOT BE ELIMINATED BY A TWO- 
YEAR PEACEKEEPING EFFORT. THE ASSISTANCE CAMBODIA HAS RECEIVED 
FROM THE U.S. AND OTHER COUNTRIES IS HAVING A POSITIVE IMPACT AT THE 
GRASSROOTS BUT IT HAS NOT BEEN ABLE TO VANQUISH THESE DEEPSEATED 
PROBLEMS. IN THE FINAL ANALYSIS, THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR RECENT 
EVENTS LIES WITH CAMBODIA'S LEADERS. 


THE GOVERNMENT THAT EMERGED AFTER THE 1993 UN-SPONSORED 
ELECTIONS WAS AN UNEASY COALITION OF TWO PARTIES — PRINCE 
RANARIDDH’S PARTY, FUNCINPEC, AND THE CAMBODIAN PEOPLE'S PARTY OR 
CPP, LED BY HUN SEN. THOUGH THE TWO LEADERS HAD MANAGED TO 
COOPERATE AT FIRST AS CO-PRIME MINISTERS, BY EARLY 1997 THEY WERE NO 
LONGER ON SPEAKING TERMS AND THE GOVERNMENT WAS EFFECTIVELY 
PARALYZED. THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY HAS NOT MET SINCE JANUARY , 
LEAVING KEY LEGISLATIVE BILLS, INCLUDING THE ELECTION LAW AND 
POLITICAL PARTIES LAW NECESSARY FOR NEXT YEAR'S ELECTIONS, IN LIMBO . 
EACH CO-PRIME MINISTER HAS ASSEMBLED A SIZABLE BODYGUARD FORCE, 
AND THE COUNTRY’S ARMED FORCES ARE SPLIT INTO TWO CAMPS, ONE LOYAL 
TO RANARIDDH AND ONE TO HUN SEN. TO FURTHER COMPLICATE MATTERS, 
THE INSURGENT KHMER ROUGE BEGAN TO DISINTEGRATE LAST YEAR, AND THE 
TWO LEADERS COMPETED INTENSELY FOR THE LOYALTY OF BREAKAWAY 
FORMER KR FORCES. 


THIS EXTREMELY TENSE SITUATION LED TO MOUNTING VIOLENCE. ON MARCH 
30, EASTER SUNDAY MORNING, THERE WAS A DEADLY GRENADE ATTACK ON A 
POLITICAL DEMONSTRATION IN PHNOM PENH LED BY SAM RAINSY, HEAD OF 
THE KHMER NATION PARTY AND A POLITICAL ALLY OF RANARIDDH'’S. NINETEEN 
PEOPLE WERE KILLED IN THAT ATTACK. IN MAY, RANARIDDH SAID HE WOULD 
“WELCOME” SUPPORT FROM THE KHMER ROUGE FOR HIS POLITICAL COALITION, 
LEADING TO AN ANGRY REACTION FROM HUN SEN. 


ON THE NIGHT OF JUNE 17, FIGHTING BROKE OUT BETWEEN THE RIVAL PRIME 
MINISTER'S BODY GUARDS. FOR SEVERAL HOURS A BATTLE RAGED IN 
CENTRAL PHNOM PENH. ONLY THREE PEOPLE WERE KILLED, BUT THERE WAS 
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EXTENSIVE DAMAGE. ONE ROCKET STRUCK THE BACK YARD OF THE 
RESIDENCE OF OUR AMBASSADOR, KENNETH QUINN. 


BUT THE MOST VIOLENT ATTACKS OCCURRED TEN DAYS AGO. PRINCE 
RANARIDDH LEFT THE COUNTRY ON JULY 4, AND THE NEXT DAY HUN SEN’S 
FORCES MOVED AGAINST A GROUP OF FUNCINPEC MILITARY WHO MAY HAVE 
BEEN HARBORING ILLEGAL FORCES OR MOVING TROOPS AND TANKS INTO THE 
CAPITAL. FIGHTING ESCALATED QUICKLY. HUN SEN HAS CLAIMED HE WAS 
TRYING TO STOP KHMER ROUGE INFILTRATORS WHO WERE ALLEGED TO BE 
COOPERATING WITH FUNCINPEC TROOPS. 


THE CPP HAS ALSO SAID IT MOVED TO SEIZE A LARGE SHIPMENT OF ILLEGAL 
WEAPONS BROUGHT RECENTLY INTO CAMBODIA. WE CANNOT VERIFY EITHER 
OF THOSE CLAIMS, BUT EVEN IF WE COULD, WE WOULD STILL CONDEMN THE 
LARGE-SCALE FIGHTING THAT ENSUED: ONLY AFTER EXTENSIVE CASUALTIES, 
INCLUDING OVER 50 DEATHS, AND THE SEIZURE OF RANARIDDH’S COMPOUND 
ON JULY 6 DID THE BATTLE LET UP. 


IN THE DAYS SINCE THEN, PHNOM PENH HAS BEEN CALM BUT FIGHTING HAS 
CONTINUED IN OUTLYING PROVINCES. IN THE CAPITAL, WE HAVE REPORTS 
THAT THE CPP HAS BEEN ROUNDING UP FUNCINPEC OFFICIALS. THERE ARE 
RELIABLE REPORTS FROM AROUND THE COUNTRY THAT SEVERAL FUNCINPEC 
OFFICIALS, ESPECIALLY THOSE WHO COULD COMMAND POLICE OR MILITARY 
FORCES, HAVE BEEN ARRESTED. AT LEAST ONE OFFICIAL WAS KILLED WHILE 
IN CPP CUSTODY AND A MILITARY OFFICIAL APPEARS TO HAVE BEEN 
EXECUTED AFTER HIS CAPTURE. WE ARE AWARE OF REPORTS OF TWO 
OTHER KILLINGS OF FUNCINPEC ee OFFICIALS BUT WE CANNOT 
CONFIRM THEM AT SIU TIME. 


HUN SEN DECLARED LAST WEEK THAT RANARIDDH WAS NO LONGER FIRST 
PRIME MINISTER, AND THAT THE INTERNATIONAL COMMUNITY SHOULD STAY 
OUT OF CAMBODIAN AFFAIRS. THESE STATEMENTS ARE COMPLETELY 
UNACCEPTABLE. ANY ATTEMPT TO DEPOSE THE PARTY THAT WON THE 
PLURALITY OF VOTES IN THE 1993 ELECTION, WOULD MEAN HUN SEN HAS 
FORFEITED THE LEGITIMACY THE ROYAL CAMBODIAN GOVERNMENT 
PREVIOUSLY ENJOYED. IT WOULD ALSO DESTROY THE BASIS FOR 
CONSTRUCTIVE RELATIONS WITH THE U.S. AND THE REST OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL COMMUNITY. 


THE U.S. GOVERNMENT REACTED QUICKLY AND DECISIVELY TO THESE 
EVENTS. OUR FIRST CONCERN WAS THE WELFARE OF THE APPROXIMATELY 
1,200 AMERICANS IN CAMBODIA. 


-- AMBASSADOR QUINN ESTABLISHED IMMEDIATE CONTACT WITH 
THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY THROUGH THE WARDEN SYSTEM AND SET UPA 
SAFE REFUGE IN THE CAMBODIANA HOTEL FOR AMERICANS, PARTICULARLY 
TOURISTS, WHO DID NOT HAVE A SAFE PLACE TO STAY. 


-- ON SATURDAY NIGHT, JULY 5, UPON LEARNING OF THE VIOLENCE, WE 
SET UP A TASK FORCE IN THE STATE DEPARTMENT THAT HAS OPERATED 
AROUND THE CLOCK EVER SINCE, MONITORING EVENTS AND KEEPING A 
CHANNEL OPEN TO OUR EMBASSY. WITH THE DEPARTURE OF AMERICANS, 
THE TASK FORCE MAY BE STANDING DOWN SOON. 
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— ON JULY 9 WE ORDERED THE EMBASSY TO DRAW DOWN TO ONLY 20 
OFFICIALS, AND WE RECOMMENDED THAT PRIVATE AMERICANS LEAVE THE 
COUNTRY. SINCE THEN WE HAVE WORKED INTENSIVELY TO ARRANGE THE 
DEPARTURE OF OVER 650 AMERICANS BY CIVILIAN AIRCRAFT. 


— WE HAVE ALSO DISPATCHED A JOINT TASK FORCE UNDER THE 
COMMAND OF CINCPAC TO THE FORMER U.S. BASE AT UTAPAO, THAILAND; 
FORCES ARE STANDING BY TO UNDERTAKE A MILITARY EVACUATION OF 
AMERICANS IF OUR PRESENT ARRANGEMENT USING CIVILIAN AIRCRAFT 
BREAKS DOWN. WE DO NOT PRESENTLY ANTICIPATE THIS WILL BE 
NECESSARY BUT WE ARE CONTINUING OUR PRUDENT PLANNING JUST IN 
CASE. 


ON THE DIPLOMATIC FRONT, WE HAVE BEEN VERY ACTIVE AS WELL. ON 
MONDAY, JULY 7 WE FORMULATED A SET OF CORE PRINCIPLES TO GUIDE OUR 
REACTIONS TO THIS CRISIS. THESE ARE: 


1. THE VIOLENCE THAT OVERTURNED THE RESULTS OF THE 1993 
ELECTIONS IS UNACCEPTABLE; FIGHTING MUST STOP IMMEDIATELY. 


2. ALL POLITICAL PARTIES, INCLUDING FUNCINPEC, MUST BE 
ALLOWED TO OPERATE FREELY IN CAMBODIA. 


3. THERE MUST BE FREE AND FAIR ELECTIONS IN 1998. 


4. WE REMAIN OPPOSED TO ANY POLITICAL ROLE FOR THE LEADERS 
OF THE KHMER ROUGE; THOSE RESPONSIBLE FOR CRIMES AGAINST 
HUMANITY SHOULD BE BROUGHT TO JUSTICE. 


5. THE FRAMEWORK OF THE PARIS ACCORDS MUST BE REINSTATED. 


WE IMMEDIATELY CALLED IN DIPLOMATS FROM THE ASEAN EMBASSIES, THE 
FIVE PERMANENT MEMBERS OF THE UN SECURITY COUNCIL , AND THE OTHER 
SIGNATORIES OF THE PARIS PEACE ACCORDS ON CAMBODIA TO DESCRIBE 
THESE PRINCIPLES AND DISCUSS AN INTERNATIONAL COURSE OF ACTION TO 
ACHIEVE RESULTS CONSISTENT WITH OUR PRINCIPLES. THESE 
INTERVENTIONS BORE FRUIT LATER THAT FIRST WEEK. THE FOREIGN 
MINISTERS OF THE ASEAN GOVERNMENTS, MEETING IN AN EMERGENCY 
SESSION JULY 10, DECIDED TO POSTPONE INDEFINITELY CAMBODIA'S ENTRY 
INTO ASEAN, WHICH HAD BEEN PLANNED FOR LATER THIS MONTH. AND, WITH 
OUR STRONG SUPPORT, THE PRESIDENT OF THE UN SECURITY COUNCIL 
MADE A STATEMENT JULY 11 DEPLORING THE VIOLENCE AND CALLING ON 
BOTH CO-PRIME MINISTERS TO RESOLVE THEIR DIFFERENCES PEACEFULLY. 


ONE OF THE COUNTRIES WE ARE CONSULTING WITH DESERVES PARTICULAR 
ATTENTION. VIETNAM HAS A LONG HISTORY IN CAMBODIA, INCLUDING OVER 
TEN YEARS OF MILITARY OCCUPATION. WHEN VIETNAM WITHDREW ITS 
FORCES FROM CAMBODIA AND SIGNED THE PARIS PEACE ACCORDS, A HUGE 
STUMBLING BLOCK TO NORMAL RELATIONS WITH THE U.S. WAS REMOVED. 
WE NOW HAVE A NEW RELATIONSHIP WITH HANOI, WITH AMBASSADORS IN 
PLACE IN HANOI AND WASHINGTON AND A DRAFT TRADE AGREEMENT ON THE 
TABLE. VIETNAM IS NOW A FULL MEMBER OF ASEAN; IT JOINED IN THE ASEAN 
CONSENSUS TO DELAY CAMBODIA'S MEMBERSHIP AND SEND A MINISTERIAL 
DELEGATION TO CAMBODIAN LEADERS. WE HAVE TOLD VIETNAM THROUGH 
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DIPLOMATIC CHANNELS HOW IMPORTANT IT IS TO OUR BILATERAL 
RELATIONSHIP THAT HANOI CONTINUE TO SUPPORT THE REGIONAL 
CONSENSUS AND PLAY A CONSTRUCTIVE ROLE ON CAMBODIA. 


WE CALLED IN THE CAMBODIAN AMBASSADOR TO WASHINGTON, WHO 
REPRESENTS HUN SEN'S PARTY, TWICE LAST WEEK TO UNDERSCORE OUR 
DISAPPROVAL OF THE EVENTS IN PHNOM PENH AND URGE THAT THE PARTY 
THAT WON THE 1993 ELECTIONS, FUNCINPEC, BE ALLOWED TO REGAIN ITS 
LEADING POSITION IN THE CAMBODIAN GOVERNMENT. AMBASSADOR QUINN 
MADE THE SAME POINTS AND DESCRIBED IN DETAIL OUR CORE PRINCIPLES 
TO HUN SEN, ON JULY 12. 


TO UNDERLINE OUR DISAPPROVAL OF HUN SEN'S ACTIONS, WE HAVE 
ANNOUNCED THE SUSPENSION OF OUR ASSISTANCE TO CAMBODIA FOR 30 
DAYS EXCEPT FOR THOSE SUPPORTING HUMANITARIAN PROGRAMS. DURING 
THAT PERIOD, WHICH COINCIDES WITH THE INITIAL PERIOD OF OUR EMBASSY 
DRAWDOWN, WE WILL REVIEW OUR AID PROGRAMS, BOTH USAID AND 
MILITARY, AND DECIDE WHICH SHOULD BE SUSPENDED INDEFINITELY. 


— DECISIONS ON SPECIFIC PROJECTS HAVE NOT BEEN MADE YET, BUT 
WE ANTICIPATE CONTINUING SOME PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE PROGRAMS THAT 
ADDRESS BASIC HUMAN NEEDS AND DEMOCRACY. WE DO NOT BELIEVE IT IS 
APPROPRIATE TO MAKE THE CAMBODIAN PEOPLE SUFFER FURTHER FOR THE 
TRANSGRESSIONS OF THEIR LEADERS. 


-- IT GOES WITHOUT SAYING, OF COURSE, THAT WE WILL NOT BE 
PREPARED TO RESUME ANY ASSISTANCE THAT BENEFITS THE CAMBODIAN 
GOVERNMENT DIRECTLY. WE EXPECT TO FOLLOW A SIMILAR APPROACH 
WHEN VOTING ON LOANS FROM INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


THE LONG TERM GOAL OF OUR DIPLOMACY IS TO RESTORE THE FRAMEWORK 
OF THE PARIS ACCORDS. THOSE ACCORDS, SIGNED IN 1991 BY EIGHTEEN 
COUNTRIES, PROVIDED FOR THE INTRODUCTION OF A UN PEACEKEEPING 
FORCE TO SUPERVISE THE DEMOBILIZATION OF FACTIONAL FORCES, 
ESTABLISH A NEUTRAL POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT AND HOLD FREE AND FAIR 
ELECTIONS. THOUGH THE UN TRANSITIONAL AUTHORITY IN CAMBODIA 
(UNTAC) ENCOUNTERED SERIOUS CHALLENGES WHILE CARRYING OUT ITS 
MANDATE, IT WAS SUCCESSFUL IN ESTABLISHING THE FRAMEWORK THAT 
HAS BROUGHT GENUINE PLURALISM AND THE BEGINNINGS OF DEMOCRACY 
TO CAMBODIA. RESTORING THAT FRAMEWORK IS THE ONLY WAY TO ACHIEVE 
STABILITY AND PEACE IN THIS TORTURED COUNTRY. 


WE CALL ON HUN SEN TO RESTORE TO FUNCINPEC THE LEADING ROLE IN 
GOVERNMENT IT WON IN THE 1993 ELECTIONS, AND MAKE CONCRETE 
PREPARATIONS FOR FREE AND FAIR ELECTIONS IN 1998. UNLESS HE IS 
WILLING TO TAKE THESE STEPS, THE U.S. WILL NOT RESUME THE — 
COOPERATIVE RELATIONSHIP WE HAVE HAD WITH THE ROYAL CAMBODIAN 
GOVERNMENT, NOR WILL WE REINSTATE OUR SIZEABLE ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM. 


NEXT YEAR'S ELECTIONS, SHOULD THEY COME TO PASS, WILL REQUIRE 
CONSIDERABLE ASSISTANCE FROM THE INTERNATIONAL COMMUNITY. EVEN 
BEFORE THIS MOUNTING CRISIS, IT WAS CLEAR THAT CAMBODIA LACKED THE 
CAPACITY TO ORGANIZE FREE AND FAIR ELECTIONS ON ITS OWN. FOR THAT 
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REASON 25% OF OUR AID PROGRAM WAS FOCUSED ON DEMOCRACY AND 
GOVERNANCE PROGRAMS AIMED AT TRAINING CAMBODIAN JURISTS, 
LAWYERS AND LEGISLATORS AND BUILDING THE LEGAL INFRASTRUCTURE A 
DEMOCRACY REQUIRES. 


WE WOULD LIKE TO BE IN A POSITION TO RESUME THAT KIND OF AID. IF THE 
ELECTIONS TAKE PLACE, WE WOULD ALSO LIKE TO BE THERE WITH 
MONITORS AND OBSERVERS, AS WE WERE IN 1993. IT IS OUR STRONG VIEW 
THAT UNLESS WE AND OTHER COUNTRIES ARE ABLE TO HELP, THERE IS 
LITTLE IF ANY CHANCE THAT ELECTIONS IN CAMBODIA CAN BE FREE AND 
FAIR. 


IN THE WEEKS AND MONTHS AHEAD WE WILL BE LOOKING FOR INDICATIONS 
THAT CAMBODIA'S LEADERS ARE READY TO RESTORE THE FRAMEWORK OF 
THE PARIS ACCORDS. WE WILL PRESS HUN SEN TO STOP THE ARRESTS OF 
FUNCINPEC AND OTHER OFFICIALS AND TO COOPERATE ONCE AGAIN WITH 
FUNCINPEC IN THE GOVERNMENT. WE WILL CONSULT CLOSELY WITH THE 
SIGNATORIES OF THE PARIS ACCORDS, PARTICULARLY THE PARIS 
CONFERENCE CO-CHAIRMEN, FRANCE AND INDONESIA, AND WITH 
CAMBODIA'S ASEAN NEIGHBORS. DECISIONS ABOUT OUR ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS WILL BE MADE AS WE SEE THE RESULTS OF OUR DIPLOMACY AND 
HUN SEN’S RESPONSE. 


SECRETARY ALBRIGHT WILL LEAD OUR DELEGATION TO THE ASEAN POST 
MINISTERIAL CONFERENCE AND THE ASEAN REGIONAL FORUM IN KUALA 
LUMPUR AT THE END OF JULY. THE CAMBODIAN ISSUE WILL BE PROMINENT 
ON HER AGENDA; SHE WILL BE SEEKING FURTHER WAYS TO PROMOTE 
RESULTS CONSISTENT WITH OUR CORE PRINCIPLES. 


IN CONCLUSION, MR. CHAIRMAN, THERE IS MUCH TO DO IN THE DAYS AND 
WEEKS AHEAD. WE INTEND TO PRESS VIGOROUSLY FOR THE FULFILLMENT 
OF OUR CORE PRINCIPLES ON CAMBODIA, USING ALL THE TOOLS, UNILATERAL 
AND MULTILATERAL, AT OUR DISPOSAL. THERE IS NO QUESTION THAT 
INTENSE INTERNATIONAL INVOLVEMENT WILL BE NECESSARY TO RESTORE 
STABILITY TO CAMBODIA; THE U.S. 1S READY TO LEAD THAT EFFORT. 
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Mr. Chairman, thank you for allowing me the opportunity to appear before you today. 


As an eyewitness to the violent events of, not only the past two weeks in Cambodia, but also the “ 


past year and a half, I am anxious to report what I have seen and experienced. 


As Director of Operations in Cambodia for the International Republican Institute since February 
1996, 1 have seen first hand the bloody events which have led to the tragic overthrow of the duly 


elected government of Cambodia. This took place last weekend militarily and continues to take 


place today politically through intimidation, harassment and even political killings. 


Since Saturday, July Sth, when the military coup began, Cambodia's second Prime Minister Hun 


Sen has accomplished what he was afraid to risk in an open, free election; that is, the defeat of all 


opposition to his power. 
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Today, he is the absolute ruler of Cambodia as he has overthrown his ruling and constitutionally 
elected partner, first Prime Minister Norodom Ranariddh. After Hun Sen and his Cambodian 
People's Party took power in Phnom Penh, he instructed Prime Minister Ranariddh's political 
party FUNCINPEC to choose a new leader -- one who would be acceptable to him. He even said 


the Prime Minister must be tried in court for his crimes. 


Hun Sen has also told the FUNCINPEC parliament members they can continue to serve, but only 
as long as their allegiance is not to First Prime Minister Ranariddh. If that allegiance still exists 
they are to be replaced by the new FUNCINPEC leader. Hun Sen, on the Monday after the coup, 
assured all opposition MP's that they would be safe. The following day, his guards started 
rounding up FUNCINPEC leaders, and one of them, a senior advisor to Prime Minister 
Ranariddh, was shot to death while in custody that day. On Wednesday, another top aide of First 
Prime Minister Ranariddh was “found” dead after being branded a "terrorist" by Hun Sen. Since 
then, dozens of democratic leaders have been killed, according to human rights organizations in 


Cambodia. 


Many of FUNCINPEC and other opposition party MP's are holed up with their families in hotels 
and safe houses around Phnom Penh in absolute panic, afraid to be seen in public. Several of 
these leaders have escaped from the country in the past several days. 


I have been in these hotel rooms with these legislators and their children and I have seen the 
terror on their faces. Last Tuesday, I was with the leading opposition voice from the 
FUNCINPEC party and his counterpart from the Buddhist Liberal Democratic Party (BLDP-Son 
Sann) when the phone rang and aides told the MP's to leave immediately because Hun Sen's 
police from the Ministry of Interior were checking rooms in search of the dissidents. I helped 
these Cambodian democrats flee the hotel and they were placed in secure homes by human rights 


organizations. 
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The headquarters of the main opponent to the Hun Sen government, Sam Rainsy's Khmer Nation 
Party (KNP), was overrun by CPP soldiers and a Hun Sen-backed splinter group of KNP was 
installed in the office. A huge bonfire was held outside to burn two years of Rainsy's planning 


work which included files and the burgeoning membership data. 


The other opposition party in Cambodia, BLDP-Son Sann, was dismissed by Hun Sen as he said 
he would only recognize the CPP-backed splinter group (led by leng Mouly) in the government. 


This complete takeover of the entire Cambodian political system has resulted in the unchallenged 
authority of Hun Sen. His troops remain in the streets of Phnom Penh, many looting both the 
large stores and the small shops left closed during the military attacks. 


During this violent overthrow of the government, hundreds of Cambodian men, women and 
children were killed ... many unreported. But it is the Cambodian people who are always the 


ones who are killed and who suffer the most. 


IRI is no late comer to Cambodia. Our program started in December 1992 and we were there to 
train hundreds of activists from all the political parties to prepare them for the 1993 elections. 
Funded by the National Endowment for Democracy, IRI remained fully-staffed in Cambodia and 
over the next two and a half years trained thousands of party members working in every province 


except one area in the most remote and dangerous part of the country. 


During this period, IRI also embarked on an unprecedented program to train women within the 
political parties to have the tools to participate in the democratic process in their country for the 


first time. 


In 1996, with the democratic opposition under attack, IRI started its opposition party program 
working mainly with Sam Rainsy's Khmer Nation Party and Son Sann's BLDP. During this 
period, membership grew in these two outspoken parties to the hundreds of thousands. Sam 
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Rainsy's party alone has close to 250,000 card-carrying members today. Both of these parties 
have attracted huge followings and it is my opinion that Sam Rainsy is the most popular active 


political figure in Cambodia. 


Cambodians are attracted to his vision for peace and change and his image as a non-corrupt force 
in a government corrupt almost to its core. In a country with 10 million people, an opposition 
movement that attracts hundreds of thousands of active members and many more who are 


committed to them is a major factor in the political dynamic. 


Add to that the huge number of FUNCINPEC members and the total represents what I believe to 
be a majority in Cambodia today. I believe Hun Sen has looked at these numbers and the 
popularity of these leaders. I believe his paranoia on this issue began last year when these parties 
-- FUNCINPEC, KNP, and BLDP-Son Sann -- joined together in a coalition to oppose his party 
at the ballot box. 


He came to believe he could no longer win, and in my opinion, he reacted in the way he 
understands most: force. Since that time, members of FUNCINPEC, KNP, and BLDP-Son Sann 
have been unable to safely organize in the provinces for the election due to open harassment and 


intimidation by CPP. 


And on March 30 of this year, a peaceful, legal demonstration by the KNP against the corruption 
in the judiciary, was disrupted violently by a series of hand grenades and over 20 innocent men, 
women and children were killed and scores of others injured. I was watching this event from 


across the street at the National Assembly and was hit by a grenade fragment. 


There have not been any public demonstrations or open meetings by opposition groups since that 
day. And now even the parties themselves have been destroyed by Hun Sen's violent force. 
There are hundreds of thousands of Cambodian people who no longer have a voice or a part to 


play in the political system. We were all hoping that the election in 1998 would give them a 
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place at the table. That hope today is dead. 


The US State Department has taken a "wait and see" attitude according to its spokesperson. 


What are they waiting for? What do they want to see next? 


The US State Department has always discouraged the democrats in Cambodia, even after 
impassioned pleas by the leaders of these parties. They have appealed to the US as the leading 
democracy in the free world and they have been rejected. The US has continuously refused to 
criticize Hun Sen and, in fact, has a relationship with him which frightens the outspoken critics 


of his strong-arm government. 


The US should first of all call last week's action exactly what it is -- a military coup; denounce 
Hun Sen for this violent takeover of the government; call for the reinstatement of the legally 
elected first Prime Minister Prince Ranariddh; suspend all financial support; refuse funds for any 
election that does not include legitimate opposition parties, and call on Cambodia to pass election 
laws which legalize and protect all political parties that wish to form and participate in the 


political process. 


The atmosphere in Cambodia is one of fear today. The democratic parties are afraid, the press is 
afraid, and I will tell you first hand: the men, women and children of Cambodia are afraid. They 
fear that a brutal, military type government is being set up and it will be endorsed by the 


international community under the name of "stability." 
I am afraid "stability" is a term used only by diplomats and hardly ever by people in countries 
like Cambodia. What is "stable" for the US State Department in Cambodia over the last several 


years has translated into the loss of freedom for that country's people. 


Thank you very much for listening to me today. 
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Ronald W. Abney 


Ron Abney has spent most of the last two years working to build democracy in Cambodia. As 
Resident Program Director in Phnom Penh for the International Republican Institute (IR!), he has 
become a recognized cxpert on the Cambodian political situation, travelling throughout the 
country training provincial political leaders and activists. 


In March of this year, Mr. Abney was woundcd in the Faster Sunday grenade attack in Phnom 
Penh that killed nineteen democracy demonstrators and injured opposition leader Sam Rainsy. 
Ron was observing the rally when he was struck by a piece of grenade shrapnel and sustained a 
severe leg injury. [is wounds healed, he recently returned to Cambodia from recuperating in his 
native Georgia to help put the country back on the track toward democracy and improve the 
bitter political environment that led to his own injuries. Unfortunately, in the midst of the recent 
coup and the violence that ensucd in Phnom Penh, Ron was evacuated to Bungkok on 
Wednesday, July 9th. 


Mr. Abney’s commitment to democracy in this war-torn Southeast Asian nation began in 1993, 
when he served as IRI’s Chicf of Mission for the five months preceding the UN-supervised 
clections in May 1993. From his first trip, wherc he led a serics of over 60 training scssions with 
all 20 Cambodian political partics, he began a deep association with the country’s democracy 
movement and its Icaders, Since then, Ron has returned to Cambodia in 1994 to expand IRI’s 
program to the provinces and again in January 1996, when he returned to become Chief of JRI’s 
Phnom Penh field office. 


Beyond his professional expericnce with Cambodia’s democratic political parties, hc personally 
supports an orphanage in Cambodia's Takevu province for children who lost their parents to the 
Khmer Rouge. His fundraising cfforts have provided the children with clothing, books, supplies 
and four gardens that allow them to raise fruit and vegetables tu sell at a local market. 


Mr. Abney’s tenure in Cambodia follows morc than twenty-five years of public service and 
political experience in the United Statcs, Retired from his carecr in government and politics, he 
currently resides in Cochran, Georgia. 
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An Interpretive History 


The modem history of Cambodia is uniquely tragic. Like all true tragedies, this one is 
a product of external circumstance and indigenous characteristics. It is a story of 


misfortune, mistakes, fatal flaws and incomparable evil. 


Until well into the 15" century, the Khmer Empire centered at Angkor was the 
greatest in Southeast Asia and produced the most impressive archaeological monuments 
in all of Asia with the arguable exception of the Great Wall of China. But for halfa 
millenium the fortunes of the Khmer have been in decline. Much of the territory of the 
empire was lost to neighbors — notably Vietnam. Without the intervention of French 
colonialism, the remaining Khmer lands would in all likelihood have been partitioned 
between Thailand and Vietnam in the 19" century. The fact that the state of Cambodia 


exists today is a direct consequence of French policy. 


Cambodia was granted independence under the young French educated and supported 
monarch, Norodom Sihanouk. It was not long before Sihanouk was confronted with a 
major security threat on his border — the escalating civil war in neighboring Vietnam that 
had by the mid-1960s drawn in the US. As the fighting intensified, Sihanouk used a 
combination of diplomatic legerdermain and his own colorful personality to keep 
Cambodia out of the conflict. Sihanouk’s juggling act fell apart in 1970 when his own 
generals led by Lon Nol overthrew his government in a coup d’etat. Lon Nol ended 
Cambodia’s nominal neutrality and threw Phnom Penh’s support on the side of South 


Vietnam and the Americans. Sihanouk fled to China nursing a desire for revenge. 


His vehicle was an obscure Vietnamese-trained communist guerrilla force with no 
more than 5000 men under arms and little mass appeal. But with Sihanouk’s declared 
support, the Khmer Rouge (as he called them) grew rapidly in numbers and popular 
following. The vast majority of the new recruits were not committed communists, but 
nationalists who revered Sihanouk as the nation’s god-king. The highly secretive Khmer 


Rouge leadership stayed behind the scenes and allowed the movement to take on the 
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surface coloration of a popular rebellion against Lon Nol — and the Americans following 
South Vietnamese and US military operations inside Cambodia against Viet Cong 


strongholds. 


In April 1975, a few days ahead of the fall of Saigon, the Khmer Rouge occupied the 
Cambodian capital. The history of the subsequent 3 years and 8 months is familiar as the 
time of the Killing Fields. Suffice it to say that the Khmer Rouge instituted the most 
radical and brutal regime in modern world history. They had killed nearly a quarter of 
the entire population when they were stopped and driven from power by a Vietnamese 
military invasion and occupation. In two weeks the Khmer Rouge were driven into 


sanctuaries on the Thai side of Cambodia’s mountainous northern and western border. 


From a simple humanitarian viewpoint, the Vietnamese invasion was clearly a 
blessing. At least the mass killings stopped and the depopulated urban centers were 
slowly reoccupied. But geopolitically things were not so straightforward. For Thailand, 
the presence of a Vietnamese army on its border was the fulfillment of its worst 
nightmare. Thailand’s concern was shared in a somewhat more muted fashion by other 
Southeast Asian nations, notably Malaysia and Singapore. For China, the invasion was a 
strategic defeat that replaced an ally and ideological protégé (the Khmer Rouge) with the 
Vietnamese who were now seen as a hostile Soviet instrument in the increasingly virulent 
dispute between the two communist giants. For Beijing, Vietnam’s move into Cambodia 
was part of a Soviet strategy of strategic encirclement of China. For the US, the 
Vietnamese invasion rubbed salt into the still open and painful wounds of the Vietnam 
War. The result was a surprising coalescence of Southeast Asian, Chinese, US, Khmer 
Rouge, and noncommunist Khmer interest in expelling Vietnam from Cambodia — or 


failing that, at least forcing Hanoi to pay a high price for its imperial reach. 


From this a strategy emerged. The Southeast Asian countries would lead an 
international diplomatic campaign to ostracize and isolate the Vietnamese installed 
puppet government in Phnom Penh led by a 25 year old former Khmer Rouge 


commander, Hun Sen. The US would initiate a companion effort to economically 
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quarantine Vietnam and Cambodia by denying badly needed foreign assistance and 
investment. And together, some Southeast Asian countries, China and the US, using 
bases in Thailand, would support a Cambodian military resistance against Vietnamese 
occupation forces. This produced a tenuous and often uncomfortable (some would say 
unholy) alliance between the Khmer Rouge (supported and supplied by China and 
Thailand) and noncommunist guerrillas supported and supplied by the US and some 


Southeast Asian governments. 


For the US, this policy had a number of appealing aspects. With the Southeast Asians - 
taking the political and diplomatic lead, Washington could adopt a low profile in a region 
that most American never wanted to hear of again. At the same time, policy planners 
knew the US had significant and growing interests in the region and it was important for 
America to find a vehicle for reinvolving itself in Southeast Asia. The Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) was regarded as a potentially important partner for 
the US in the region and the Cambodia program provided an opportunity to cement US- 
ASEAN ties. It was also a period when the quasi-alliance between China and the US was 
in full flower. A collaborative effort against Moscow and Hanoi fit nicely into the 
burgeoning strategic relationship between Beijing and Washington. Finally, it was an 


opportunity to bleed Vietnam. * 


The formal objective of all this effort was a Widtdatnese military withdrawal from 
Cambodia. Almost no one thought it would actually happen — but in September 1989 it 
did. The Vietnamese army publicly retreated from Cambodia leaving Hun Sen to sink or 
swim on his own. I will leave aside the reasons for Vietnam’s decision, but I will be 


happy to return to that matter later if there is interest in doing so. 


* Washington saw Cambodia as a sidebar to the main game in Indochina, which was 
Vietnam. When the Bush Administration formulated its “roadmap” of steps and 
conditions for normalizing US-Vietnamese diplomatic relations, the withdrawal from 
Cambodia was prominently featured. But when the Vietnamese complied, it had 
relatively little discernible impact on US policy toward Vietnam. 
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Vietnam’s withdrawal presented the US with a whole new foreign policy equation; one 
for which official Washington was utterly unprepared. The result was an intense two- 
year debate between the Bush White House and the Congress about how to respond to the 
new circumstances. In simplified terms, the Administration argued that the task of 
expelling Vietnam (and the Soviets) was not fully achieved as long as the Hun Sen 
government still held power in Phnom Penh. Therefore, it was argued, the US and its 
coalition partners should stay the course until the guerrilla coalition had defeated Hun 
Sen. The preponderant view in the Congress was quite different. With the Vietnamese 
army gone, the basic strategic objective had been achieved. If the war continued to be 
prosecuted against Hun Sen, the principal beneficiaries would be the strongest element in 
the guertilla coalition — the Khmer Rouge. The prospect of the US potentially promoting 
the return to power of mass murderers was unacceptable to many on the Hill. In their 
view, Hun Sen was a far lesser evil than Pol Pot. _ 

In practical terms, this debate took the form of increasingly determined congressional 
efforts to impose tight restrictions on US assistance in order to ensure that none of it got 
to the Khmer Rouge. However, given the often-close collaboration between the non- 
communists and the Khmer Rouge in the field, it was not always easy for the 
Administration to provide the assurances that Congress sought. 

This debate was finally superceded by the Paris Accords (Comprehensive Political 
Settlement of the Cambodian Conflict) of October 1991. The details of those Accords 
are well known to this Committee and need not be repeated here. However, it may be 
worth offering a brief retrospective balance on what Paris and the creation and 
deployment of UNTAC did and did not achieve. 

The plusses are substantial and impressive: a largely effective cease-fire, the 
organized return and resettlement of over 360,000 refugees, and the conduct of the first 
genuine democratic elections in the history of Cambodia. By providing a framework for 
a degree of peace and stability and fostering substantial international economic aid, the 
Accords and UNTAC set the stage for a remarkable economic recovery. Subsequently, 
the UN has remained the principal agent for the effort to remove and neutralize the 6 to 7 
million land mines that infest the Cambodian countryside. Although it was not part of its 


formal mission, UNTAC also had the somewhat surprising effect of marginalizing the 
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Khmer Rouge - which in turn set in motion a series of events that included the fracturing 
of the Khmer Rouge organization and the subsequent competition between Ranariddh 
and Hun Sen for the support of renegade Khmer Rouge military units. 

What Paris and UNTAC did not do was assure a positive outcome for Cambodia. If 
the truth be told, many of the key participants in Paris had little real concern for 
Cambodia per se. Russia, already well into the throes of the Gorbachev transformation, 
was determined to remove the burden of its economic and military support for the 
outposts of communist empire, including Vietnam. China was far advanced with its own 
reforms and wanted the world to forget about the radical excesses of Maoism, embodied 
by the Khmer Rouge. Paris provided a useful opportunity to jettison some embarrassing 
baggage. For many in the US, Paris was a means to artfully disengage from a nasty little 
problem — to “solve” Cambodia while avoiding any hint of a new Indochina quagmire. 

For those genuinely concerned about Cambodia’s future, the hope was that the major 
investment of international resources and effort represented by UNTAC would be 
sufficient to put Cambodia on its feet. But such hopes did not fully take into account the 
magnitude of the task. No established society in modern history has been driven to so 
desperate a condition. Still, the more optimistic hopes might have been realized had the 
political leaders, notably the two Prime Ministers, been sufficiently determined to make 
the new political arrangements work. That is, if they had been prepared to make the 
sacrifices and compromises required for a viable coalition in a democracy. But this was 
to expect behavior that ran counter to two thousand years of Khmer history — a history 
characterized by autocratic political authority utterly unrestrained by any checks or 
balances, democratic or otherwise. Probably, the only way that democratic political 
norms could have been enforced was through a degree of sustained international 
involvement in Cambodia, something akin to a trusteeship, that few were willing to 
contemplate. 

Americans like to view foreign policy in terms of moral categories. Moralists, not 
strategists, dominate or public discourse about foreign affairs. We are a parochial people. 
We have little patience (or knowledge) concerning the complexities and ambiguities of 
the real world of international affairs — so we impose simplifying categories of right and 


wrong. 
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This tendency has been on full display in media commentary on events in Cambodia. 
Hun Sen is evil; Ranariddh is good. Hun Sen is a dictator; Ranariddh is a democrat. 
Unfortunately, there are no saints on the current Cambodian political stage; at least none 
that stand out. Prince Ranariddh and FUNCINPEC are a case in point. Between 1979 
and 1991 the non-communist forces led by Ranarridh were allies of the Khmer Rouge. It 
was an alliance bor of necessity; a pact with the devil but a reality nonetheless. Royalist 
and other non-communist guerrilla units oftened collaborated closely with Khmer Rouge 
troops in the field. During the 1993 election campaign, Ranariddh faced a fateful choice. 
Despite signing the Paris Accords, the Khmer Rouge decided to boycott the elections and 
called upon FUNCINPEC to join them. Had it done so, the entire UNTAC effort would 
surely have collapsed. UN officials went to great lengths to persuade Ranariddh not to 
follow the Khmer Rouge lead — and in the end he did not. And largely on the strength of 
his father’s popularity, FUNCINPEC won a plurality. 

Then came the difficult challenge of actually governing in a coalition with his old 
adversary, Hun Sen. At the moment of its triumph, FUNCINPEC was utterly incapable of 
running the country by itself. The national bureaucracy, such as it was, was staffed by 
Hun Sen’s Cambodian People’s Party. FUNCINPEC did not have the trained 
functionaries to replace them. This fact, as much as Hun Sen’s demands, made a 
coalition necessary. But knowing that his coalition partner was ruthless and ambitious, it 
was incumbent on Ranariddh to build an organization that could credibly demand and 
assume an equal share of government power and responsibility as time passed. 

For two and a half years Ranariddh achieved an apparently constructive working 
relationship with Hun Sen. But he failed to build his party into a real national, grass roots 
political organization. Partly as a consequence, FUNCINPEC was unable to make 
credible demands on the CPP for a real share of government power. Disaffection with 
this state of affairs produced increasing dissent and division within FUNCINPEC and 
growing criticism of Ranariddh’s leadership. At the same time, the FUNCINPEC 
leadership began to exhibit some of the same taste for corruption that had badly tainted 
the CPP. 

Faced with growing pressure from within his own party’s ranks for a greater share of 


the spoils of political power and with elections looming, Ranariddh apparently adopted a 
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high risk strategy that included at least three elements: (1) High decibel public demands 
for greater power sharing by the CPP along with threats to disband the coalition — and 
thereby the government; (2) An attempt (partly successful) to strengthen the size and 
capabilities of military units loyal to FUNCINPEC; and (3) A fateful decision to pursue 
contacts with the remaining hard core Khmer Rouge with the intent of enlisting military 
support against the CPP and Hun Sen — his nominal coalition partner. 

Not surprisingly, Hun Sen saw these moves as a serious threat. The threat was more 
than just political; the Khmer Rouge that Ranarridh was dealing with were determined to 
kill Hun Sen at the first opportunity. 

Hun Sen and his colleagues are no angels and their actions have been well 
characterized by others in this room. Suffice it to say that it all added up to witch’s brew 


of hatred and paranoia that produced the events of recent days. 


Policy Implications 


Where does all this leave US policy? Over the last three decades American foreign 
policy has viewed Cambodia — ifi sequence — as a military theater, a humanitarian 
catastrophe, a geopolitical arena, and a testing ground for a new era of UN 
“peacekeeping.” 

In determining the next step, it will be useful to ask a question one doesn’t often hear 
these days: what are US national interests and what realities constrain the pursuit of those 
interests? 

I submit that the US has no vital strategic interest at stake in Cambodia. However, the 
stability and viability of the Southeast Asian region is such an interest and an unstable, 
crime-ridden, vulnerable Cambodia would be a problem for the region. Second, the US 
has a moral, humanitarian responsibility to prevent a return to power by the Khmer 
Rouge. Third, to the extent it can be done so at reasonable cost and without jeopardizing 
national strategic interests, the US has a legitimate concern to foster democracy in 
Cambodia. 

The realities are that Hun Sen is now in effective control of Cambodia and there is 


little or no possibility that Ranariddh can be returned to his former position at any 
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acceptable cost. Hun Sen is an autocrat by background, training and instinct. But he is 
also highly capable and he has publicly pledged to honor the current constitution 
including its requirement for elections next year. The international community and the 
ASEAN states share an American interest in seeing that Hun Sen make good on the 
public pledges he has made. There is powerful leverage available due to the extreme 
dependence of the Cambodian economy on international assistance. It is in no one’s 
interest to actually implement sanctions against a weak and poor country whose populace 
has already suffered far too much. But the threat can be made credible. 

In short, the best of a series of bad options is for the US to join with other signatories 
of the Paris Accords, particularly ASEAN, and seek a common understanding on what is 
expected of Hun Sen and his colleagues in the months ahead. If a consensus can be 
reached and there is a determination to follow through, up to an including the use of 
sanctions if absolutely necessary, a satisfactory outcome for the international community 


and the people of Cambodia may yet be achieved. 
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Independence Day 


Mr. Chairman: I came to America in 1976 as a refugee from Cambodia, after having been marked for 
death twice and surviving a year of horror under the Khmer Rouge. Since my arrival, I have considered the 
Fourth of July as a special moment to celebrate, with family and friends, the blessings of America: 
democracy, freedom, justice, peace, prosperity. But the news from Cambodia received throughout this 
July 4th holiday was disturbing. Fighting broke out between rival forces of the two co-premiers: First 
Prime Minister Prince Norodom Ranariddh of royalist FUNCINPEC and Second Prime Minister Hun Sen 
of the communist Cambodian People’s Party (CPP). It put in jeopardy the democratic principles in which 
we have invested so much. 


The Elephant’s Belly 


Mr. Chairman: In August 1989, while serving at the White House as President Bush’s Deputy Assistant 
for Public Liaison, I had the opportunity to accompany Secretary of State James Baker to the Paris 
Conference on Cambodia. Although a comprehensive settlement could not be reached at the time, the 
United States kept its leadership role in the international efforts to bring peace and stability to Cambodia. 
Finally, in October 1991 an agreement was signed by 19 countries, the United Nations Secretary General, 
and the four Khmer factions. The General Assembly unanimously endorsed it. The U.N. then sent to 
Cambodia a large peacekeeping force of 22,000 people and spent $2 billion to orgamize an election in May 
1993. 


An ancient Khmer prophecy foretells that Cambodia would go through a period of turmoil, so violent that 
the bloodbath would reach the elephant’s belly, before peace and stability would return. In May 1993, the 
tide of blood seemed to have crested. After 23 years of turmoil, a period that began with a war against the 
North Vietnamese and Vietcong forces, followed by the Khmer Rouge genocidal rule, and 10 years of 
Vietnamese occupation, Cambodia was dying and wanted an immediate end to its suffering. 90% of 
registered voters went to the polls. FUNCINPEC won the U.N. supervised election, but the CPP, which 
still maintained a larger force, threatened a coup and civil war. It bullied tts way into the government. 


The Odd Couple 


Mr. Chairman: In many parts of the world--Cambodia included--arranged marriages are commonplace. 
And they usually last until the end. However, the Ranariddh-Hun Sen union was a shotgun marriage. The 
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world, unfortunatcly, winked at this unholy matrimony. Both parties had been “sleeping with the encmy~ 
until this month's violent divorce. 


The Royal Government of Cambodia under Prince Ranariddh and Mr. Ifun Sen showed some signs of 
promise at the beginning. There seemed to be cfforts to support economic growth and political stability. 
The currency was stabilized at about 2,500 re/s to a dollar. Newspapers sprang up and progress was 
made in human rights areas. Both the International Republican Institutc and the National Democratic 
Institute have done an excellent job in promoting democratic change. So have other NGOs and 
international development agencies in their social and humanitarian work. 


Unfortunately, the un-natural Ranariddh-Hun Sen coalition, between a prince and a communist, created a 
clear division of authority within the Royal Government, which was run separately by FUNCINPEC and 
CPP. Every governmental institution--civilian and military--was politicized and officials kept their 
allegiance, first and foremost, to their political parties. Just imagine Defense Secretary William Cohen 
with “Republican Party” at the top of his stationery. There is no independent judiciary system, and the 
National Assembly is turning itself into a rubber stamp parliament. 


The Cambodian elite has been caught up in what the French call “folie de grandeur,” an egotistic craving 
for appearances and titles. At one point, the Cambodian army had more officers than soldiers, and more 
generals than China’s People’s Liberation Army, the world’s largest. Everybody is an “Excellency” or a 
Lok Chumtiev (Lady). The joke was that if you threw a stone into a crowd in Phnom Penh, you would hit 
both a general and an “Excellency.” In addition, no one told the Emporor that he had no clothes. 


With a government that exists nearly entirely on paper, coupled with very ineffective leadership, cornuption 
mushroomed and other problems followed: illegal logging, narcotics, prostitution, AIDS--in addition to the 
ever present land mines on the ground. The donor countries continued to provide assistance, hoping to 
maintain and improve the little progress that has been made. 


The Coup 


Mr. Chairman: Neither French nor English is my mother tongue, but I know both languages quite well. 
And according to Webster’s, a coup d’etat is described as a sudden and forcible overthrow of a 
government. What happened dunng the July 4 holiday in Cambodia was, without any doubt. a COUP. 
There is no other way to describe it: military force was used to topple a democratically elected government. 
Not only should this action not be condoned, but it must be condemmed in the strongest terms. 


In his opening remarks at the Paris Conference on Cambodia, Sec. Baker said, among other things, that 
“the strength of our support for any Cambodian government will directly and inversely depend on 
the extent of Khmer Rouge participation, if any, in that government.” This should have been a 
waming to both Prince Ranariddh and Mr. Hun Sen that the United States would strongly oppose the 
inclusion of any Khmer Rouge in the government of Cambodia. 


The Evil of the Two Lessers 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Hun Sen’s action is in clear violation of the Pans Accords. It is an insult to the 
majority of the Cambodian people who did not vote for him. It is an affront to the international community 
which has invested so much to bring peace, stability, and democracy to Cambodia. This fait accompli 
must not be allowed to go unchecked. Otherwise, other dictators who want to use force to grab power will 
be tempted. 
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The Heroes 


Mr. Chairman: There are many heroes in Cambodia. I count the many freedom fighters who gave their 
lives during the war against the Vietnamese occupation. | include the 70 U.N. personnel who died 
organizing the May 1993 elections. There are also NGO workers and human rights advocates. There are 
journalists who werc killed for trying to tcl! the truth. | saw thcir names inscribed at the Freedom Forum's 
Journalist Memorial in Rosslyn, Virginia. Among the political leaders, | count Meas Chan Leap, a 
Member of Parliament who killed himself in the National Assembly in a plea for the political partics to stop 
bickering and begin working together to rebuild Cambodia. Trained as a pyrotechnics engineer in Japan, he 
bclicved suicide was an honorable act. 


I salute the victims of the Easter Sunday grenade attacks and my fellow panelist Ron Abney who was 
wounded. And of course, the 90% of Cambodia’s electorate who overcame intimidation to express their 
rights for the first time as free citizens. 


Who Knew What When? 


Mr. Chairman: The 199} Paris Accords was a good agreement. It took us two years, two months and 22 
days to produce. It was the implementation that was flawed. First, there was no complete disarming of 
the warring factions. Second, the result of the elections was not respected. Third, no effort was made to 
put democracy back on track, when the breakdown began. Fourth, both parties were not given strong 
wamungs when they were flirting with the Khmer Rouge. 


The Wall Street Journal’s editorial of July 11 asked the question “Who Lost Cambodia?” I believe we al! 
did. But the big losers are the people of Cambodia who put their trust and confidence in us and the 
international community. 


Mr. Chairman: We knew from the beginning that we were betting on miracles to make the Ranariddh-Hun 
Sen marmage work. We knew that monarchy and communism do no mix: it is like oil and water. We knew 
that the road to recovery for such a live-and-make-it-die arrangement was fraught with “land mines.” We 
knew that strong medicine was needed to stop the political hemorrhage of Cambodia. So, “Who knew it 
when? And what was done to prevent the death of democracy in Cambodia?” Were we--and the 
international community--too eager to make Cambodia a U.N. success story, that we tolerated too many 
“incorrect” actions by the Royal Government? Yes, we were. Did we sacrifice long term security and 
stability by overlooking short term deficiencies? Yes. we did. 


The concept of “no taxation without representation” should apply to Cambodia. Almost 60% of 
Cambodia’s budget depends on foreign aid. If America and the rest of the world were bankrolling 
Cambodia’s reconstruction and development, we ought to be able to warn Cambodia’s ruling parties of 
dangerous land mines, if they get off the road to democracy. To borrow a phrase, I would say that “it 
takes the international community to raise Cambodia from the ashes” and “it takes the international 
community to keep it alive.” 


The Burden of Leadership 


Mr. Chairman: The United States emerged from the Cold War as the sole superpower and the undisputed 
leader of the free world. There is a burden of our leadership. And we must carry it with diligence. This is 
where our leadership is needed. 


we 
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We should mobilize the international community to bring diplomatic, economic, and political pressure to 
bear upon the Phnom Penh regime to restore democratic institutions and principles. Until this has been 
done, and the 1991 Paris Accords fully subscribed to, all bilateral and multilateral assistance should be 
discontinued. To achieve this objective, we should pursue all avenues available, including the United 
Nations, P-5, G-7, ASEAN, and international financial institutions. We should urge France and Indonesia 
to reconvene the Pans Conference on Cambodia. 


All political reprisals including arrests, intimidation, and killings must be stopped immediately; and 
perpetrators punished. We should continue to support political plurality. This includes existing democratic 
forces—Buddhist Liberal Democratic Party (BLDP), FUNCINPEC, Khmer Nation Party (KNP)--and any 
other future democratic movements. King Sihanouk who has played a pivotal role should also be 
consulted. 


Mr. Chairman: We are three short years away from the new millennium. In order for us to maintain 
global leadership into the new century, we should take our responsibility seriousty, stand by our principles, 
and lead with resolve. The overly traumatized people of Cambodia are crying for help and we have an 
obligation to heed their call. 


The Civilization of Glory 


Mr. Chairman: At the National Gallery of Art is on display, until the end of September, a stunning 
exhibition called: “Sculpture of Angkor and Ancient Cambodia-Millennium of Glory.” It is a selection of 
some 99 splendid pieces of stone and bronze figures, from the 6th to the 16th centuries. There are not 
many civilizations in the world that had produced such art work for such a sustained period. If you have 
not done so, { would urge you, members of the Committee, and everyone here to view this once-in-a- 
lifetime show. You will see that the Khmer people are master builders who perfected the construction of 
stone structures and waterworks over a thousand years ago. 


More than twice the size of Manhattan, the City of Angkor contains about 600 magnificent monuments, 
including the world’s largest religious temple of Angkor Wat. The exhibit will show you that Cambodia is 
NOT the killing fields. It is a civilization that gave birth to some of the world’s architectural and 
engineering wonders. Those wonders must be protected from armed conflicts and preserved as world’s 
heritage. That is the Cambodia I would like people to remember. 


I appreciate the opportunity to share with you some of my thoughts, and I commend you for holding this 
timely hearing. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


(Sichan Siv served in the Bush Administration as Deputy Assistant to the President for Public Liaison and 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for South Asian Affairs. He was also Senior Adviser to the U.S. 
delegation to the Paris Conference on Cambodia.) 
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Sichan Siv is Financial Adviser at Prudential Securities where he manages investment 
portfoios. Prior to this, he was manaping director of the investment bank Commonwealth 
Associates, & handied its Asia-Pacific activities, inchoding development of investment 
Opportunities, jomt vennares, & securities markets. 


From 1989 to 1993 Mr. Siv served in the Bush Admirsstraton as Deputy Assistant to the 
Presrdent for Public Liaison & Deputy Assistant Secretary of Stare for South Asian Affairs. As 
President Bush’s principal fiaison to key public interest groups, he led the White House 
Communications Task Force on national security issues. He was also co-chairman of the U.S. 
delegation to the Geneva Imemanonal Conference on Refugees, & senior adviser 10 the U.S. 
deleganon to the Paris Conference on Cambodia. Ar the Department of State, he formulated 
& implemented U_S. polices towards Afghanistan, Bangladesh, Bhotan, India, Maldives, 
Nepal, Pakistan, & Sri Lanka. 


From 1977 to 1989 Mr. Srv held various postions in human services, internzhonal 
development, & government relations, including Awa-Pacific manager ut the Institute of 
Imernaponal Educanon & adviser to the Cambodian Mission to the UN. He escaped to 
Thailand from Cambodia in February 1976, after having been in forced fabor camps for one 
year, durmg which he was twice marked for death In June he was resettled as a refixgee m 
Wathngford, Connectian. In Cambodia, from 1969 to 1975, he had been a flight attendant for 
Royal Air Cambodge, 2 tagh school teacher, & a CARE program associate. 


Mr. Siv is a board member of the Smithsoman Institution Arthur M. Sackler Gallery and the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews. He is also a Lieutenant Colonel of the U.S. Air 
Force Auxiliary, Civil Air Patrol. He is the recipient of many awards, inchiding: “Outstanding 
Asian American” by the Asian Pacific American Heritage Counal, CARE Honor for 
“Selfiessness & Courage in Pursuit of His Lifelong Commitment to Human Freedom, 
Oppormmrty, & Dignity,” Public Affairs Award for “His Commitment to Human Services, 
International Development, & Government Relations;” & “Twice the Citizen” by the Reserve 
Officers Association of the U.S. He has been pubfished in the /nternational Heraid Triéune, 
Los Angeles Times, New York Times, & Washington Post. His personal history has been 
feamred in, among others, People Weekly, Parade Magazine, & Reader’s Diges. 


Mr. Siv-was a Colombo Plan Scholar at the Teachers’ Training College of Singapore & was 
graduated from the University of Phnom Penh (Bachelier en Droit, Diplome du Professorat, 
Licence es Lettres), He hoids a Master of International Affairs from Cohambia University, 
where he was a Maguire Scholar & International Fellow. He speaks Khmer, French, Engtish, 
& Spanish. Mr. Siv was born in Phnom Penh, Cambodia & is married to the former Martha 
Pattillo of Pampa, Texas. They reside in Washington, DC. 
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Human Rights in Cambodia and US Policy 
_ Statement to the House International Relations Committee 
Asia and Pacific Subcommittee 
July 16, 1997 


Over the past ten days, Cambodia has suffered the overthrow of a popularly elected 
government, systematic executions and mass arrests of officials and soldiers 
associated with its First Prime Minister, Prince Norodom Ranariddh, and an 
outpouring of refugees. The response of the international community, which 
invested $3 billion in reestablishing the institutions of civil society in Cambodia, has 
been equivocation and half-measures as it weighs recognizing the architect of the 
coup, Second Prime Minister Hun Sen, as Cambodia's de facto ruler. 


The Administration has signaled its concern over the recent events by instituting a 
thirty-day freeze on all aid to Cambodia. But it has avoided calling the Second 
Prime Minister's seizure of power a coup, which would mandate an immediate 
cut-off of U.S. aid until a democratically elected government has taken office, and 
offered little in the way of practical assistance to the opposition politicians, 
journalists and human rights activists who -- fearing for their lives -- have either fled 
Cambodia or gone into hiding. 


The Second Prime Minister earlier this week declared his support for multiparty 
elections, a vibrant community of non-governmental groups, and a free press. But 
there is nothing in Hun Sen's record to suggest that he will ensure the safe 
participation of opposition figures during an election, uphold freedom of expression 
and assembly, or impose accountability on the members of his forces who are 
currently hunting down opposition supporters. The international community must 
demand more than pleasing rhetoric; the test is whether killings stop and freedoms 
are restored, among them the right to a democratically- elected government. 


CPP troops consolidated their hold over Phnom Penh on July 6, with the seizure of 
the airport, FUNCINPEC headquarters, and the homes of key FUNCINPEC military 
officials. The operation, which began with the attempted disarming of royalist 
forces at their base near the airport, took less than less than forty-eight hours to 
complete. In the coup's aftermath, abuses by Hun Sen's forces have created a 
climate of fear that has driven many opposition politicians, human rights activists, 
and journalists underground. Among the abuses that Human Rights Watch has 
gathered information about are the following: 
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* Between thirty and forty custodial deaths, including six confirmed assassinations of high-ranking 
officials from Prince Ranariddh's FUNCINPEC party: Ho Sok, Secretary of State for the Interior; 
Gen. Chao Sambath, Director of the Intelligence and Espionage Department in the Ministry of 
National Defense; Gen. Kroch Yoeum, Under-Secretary of State for National Defense; Gen. Ly 
Seng Hong, Deputy Chief of Staff, General Staff of the Royal Cambodian Air Force; Gen. Sam 
Norin, Deputy Commander of the Special Military Region (Phnom Penh); and Gen. Naen Bun 
Thon, Director of the Logistics and Transportation Department in the Ministry of National Defense. 


* The establishment of six detention centers in Kandal province. Officially described as holding 
“illegally recruited soldiers” or “Khmer Rouge” elements, the facilities have mainly been used to 
detain pro-FUNCINPEC members of the regular army. The largest of the facilities, at Ang Snuol 
district, presently holds nearly 200 soldiers, as well as about thirty family members, including ten 
children. The second largest facility, at Kandal Stoeng district, held 165 persons including eight 
women and eleven children; according to the district governor’s office, fifty persons have since been 
released. The four other detention centers in Kandal have at various times held between twenty and 
fifty soldiers each. In addition, thirty-one FUNCINPEC soldiers are being held in a provincial 
prison in Prey Veng province. International human rights monitors have been denied access to these 
facilities. 


* Mass arrests. Aside from the detention of hundreds of pro-FUNCINPEC soldiers, senior 
FUNCINPEC party officials have been arrested throughout the country as well. Human rights 
investigators in Cambodia have documented the arrests and continued detention of thirty-one party 
officials in Prey Veng, twenty in Kompong Speu, and seven in Kompong Cham. In addition, there 
are reports of 100 to 200 arrests of party officials in Siem Reap province. 


* A purge of committed opposition politicians. Human Rights Watch has had reports from reliable 
sources that Hun Sen's troops have been conducting door-to-door searches for persons associated 
with the opposition, for example, searching rooms at the Sofitel Cambodiana hotel, and surrounding 
the houses of various targets. Already, twenty-seven opposition leaders and members of parliament 
have fled’ Bangkok, most without receiving any assistance from foreign embassies or relief 
organizations. 


Other members of the opposition have fled to Cambodia's northwest, where they have been denied 
admission to Thailand, even as Hun Sen's troops move steadily northward. Human Rights Watch has 
information that fifty-six opposition figures, many associated with Sam Rainsy's Khmer Nation 
Party, are trapped in Poipet, able to cross the border only to buy supplies in the Thai town of 
Aranyaprathet. Significant numbers of newly displaced persons are already on the move in the north 
of the country, particularly in Siem Reap. Should Hun Sen's forces continue their march, it is likely 
that a grave humanitarian crisis will erupt at the border. 


Dozens more opposition figures, journalists and human rights activists are currently at risk in Phnom 
Penh, and it is expected that many may attempt to escape in the coming days and weeks. 
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Hun Sen has claimed that his seizure of power was necessitated by negotiations between Prince 
Ranariddh and Khmer Rouge leaders aimed at bringing fighters from the splintered guerilla 
movement into the ranks of the regular royalist forces. Ranariddh has undeniably had ties to the 
Khmer Rouge since the 1980s, when FUNCINPEC was fighting a guerilla war against the CPP 
government in Phnom Penh, and more recently was engaged in negotiations with Khieu Samphan 
and other Khmer Rouge leaders. But in that regard, he is not alone. For Hun Sen had last year 
pushed through a government amnesty for Khmer Rouge leader Ieng Sary, in exchange for 
integrating his fighters in the Cambodian army. Those same fighters were reportedly deployed 
against Ranariddh's home in the first days of the coup. 


Instead, Hun Sen's coup is best seen as representing the culmination of tactics that he has employed 
since forcing his way into_a power-sharing arrangement in 1993. 


Although supervised by the United Nations Transitional Authority in Cambodia (UNTAC), the 1993 
elections to Cambodia's National Assembly hardly presented the parties contesting them with a level 
playing field. The CPP not only controlled most of the country's armed forces and its security 
apparatus, but appears to have maintained secret police units that were responsible for a string of 
assassinations and assaults against opposition politicians during the UNTAC period. And following 
the elections, Hun Sen forced Prince Ranariddh's victorious FUNCINPEC party to accept the CPP 
as a governing partner by threatening a civil war. What emerged was a government in which nearly 
every major post was replicated, and in which fractiousness ultimately gave way to paralysis. 


Government infighting has resulted in human rights abuses by forces belonging to both the CPP and 
FUNCINPEC. But in this succession of attacks on politicians, human rights workers, and 
journalists, the CPP has been by far the most conspicuous offender. Of the five murders and 
assassination attempts on journalists in Cambodia since 1993, four have implicated soldiers or hit 
men backed by Hun Sen's party. Perhaps the most telling indication of Hun Sen's disposition towards 
democratic institutions was the March 30 grenade attack on a rally by the opposition Khmer Nation 
Party (KNP). At least sixteen people were killed in the assault, and nearly 200 others injured. 
According to the Washington Post, an FBI investigation -- conducted because an American citizen 
was injured in the incident -- found evidence implicating associates of Hun Sen in the attack. 


Without continued economic and diplomatic pressure on Hun Sen's regime, it is all but certain that 
the elections scheduled for 1998 will result in little more than a rubber stamping of the country's 
prevailing autocracy. There are at present no opposition Khmer-language newspapers publishing 
in the country, and many other potential guarantors of free and fair elections -- such as human rights 
workers -- are currently in hiding or in exile. Equally ominous are reports that FUNCINPEC may 
reemerge in Cambodia in a reconstituted form, with a new leader who would not pose a direct 
challenge to Hun Sen. 


Recommendations for US Policy: 


1) The United States should first and foremost give all possible assistance to those Cambodians in 
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danger, including offering refuge in its embassy in Phnom Penh as needed. The State Department 
should direct the US embassy in Phnom Penh to immediately lend protection and assistance to all 
opposition figures who have a legitimate fear of persecution and who are attempting to leave the 
country. This would include: facilitating persons in reaching the airport and gaining seats on flights 
out of the country as well as sheltering individuals if necessary. Human Rights Watch has already 
provided the Department of State a preliminary list of persons who may be in particular danger of 
persecution or reprisal; 


2) The Administration should call for immediate access to all detainees by the U.N. Human Rights 
Centre and the International Committee of the Red Cross, as well as implementation of other 
recommendations by the U.N. Secretary-General’s Special Representative for Cambodia, Thomas 
Hammarberg. 


3) The U.S. should immediately restore humanitarian assistance, development aid and support for 
human rights protection programs. Funds should be given to directly assist the Cambodian people 
and preserve civil society. Aid should be channeled directly through non-governmental 
organizations or directly administered through donor agencies and should be resumed as soon as 
possible. The presence of outside observers and aid workers and support for civil society are now 
what is needed most. International and local non-governmental groups are critical to maintaining 
transparency on developments and their import for democracy and human rights in Cambodia. 


4) The US should suspend all direct or indirect bilateral and multilateral aid to the government of 
Cambodia pending an end to killings, arrests and harassment of opposition politicians and 
supporters, the release of those in custody, and the bringing to account of those responsible for 
abuses that have occurred during and since the coup. Accountability should entail immediate and 
impartial inquiries into political assassinations and summary executions and prosecution of those 
responsible. Aid to the government should resume gradually once conditions for internationally 
supervised, free and fair elections are restored and such elections are underway. Such conditions 
would include freedom of speech, association, assembly and movement for all Cambodians and 
freedom for any candidate to run, including all political opposition figures. 


5) The Administration should urge other governments to also suspend aid to the Cambodian 
government contingent on the steps outlined above. Japan’s role is particularly crucial as 
Cambodia’s number one aid donor: Tokyo provided $152 million in 1995. President Clinton 
discussed Cambodia with Prime Minister Hashimoto on April 29 during their summit meeting; he 
should urge continued coordination on aid policy and diplomatic initiatives. 


6) The Administration should press Thailand to adopt a consistent position of immediately offering 
temporary shelter to all Cambodians fleeing with a valid fear of persecution, including those making 
an overland transit. : 


7) In cooperation with other states parties to the Paris Peace Accords and the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, the U.S. should provide immediate assistance to Cambodian refugees 
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in Thailand. Appropriate steps would include: a) liaising with Thai authorities to ensure that no 
political refugees are returned to Cambodia for want of valid travel documents; b) recognizing the 
protected status of such refugees; c) facilitating dual nationais in transiting to third countries as 
expeditiously as possible, and d) providing emergency humanitarian relief and medical care to all 
who require it. 


8) The US should, as an urgent priority, expand budgetary support for the Phnom Penh field office 
of the U.N. Human Rights Centre and local Cambodian human rights groups, while urging other 
members of the United Nations to do so as well. 
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